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GLOBE AMTU oC. 
THE RUINED HOUSE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


No dower of storied song is thine, 
O desolate abode ! 

Forth from thy gates no glittering line 
Of lance and spear hath flow'd: 

Banners of Knightood have not flung 
Proud drapery o'er thy walls, 

Nor bugle-notes to battle rung 
Through thy resounding halls, 


Nor have the rich bowers of Pleasaunce lLere 
By courtly hands been dress'd, 
For priuces, from the chase ot deer, 
Under green leaves to rest: 
Only some rose, yet lingering bright 
Beside thy casemeuts love, 
Tells where the Spirit of Delight 
Hath dwelt, and now is gone. 


Yet minstrel-tale of harp and sword, 
And sovereign Beauty's lot, 

House of quench’d light and silent board 
lor me thou needest not. 

It is enough to know that here, 
Where thoughttully I stand, 

Sorrow and Love, aud Hope and Fear, 
Have link’d one kindr. d band. 


‘hon bindest me with mighty spells! 
—A solemnizing breath, 

A presence all around thee dwells 
Of baman life and death. 

I need but pluck yon garden- flower 
From where the wild weeds rise, 

‘lo wake, with strange and sudden power, 
A thousand sympathies ! 

‘Thou hast heard many sounds, thou hearth 
Deserted now by all! 

Voices at eve here met in mirth, 
Which eve may ne'er recall. 

Youth's buoyant step, and Woian’s tone, 
And Childbood’s language gice, 

And song, and prayer, have well been known 
Hearth of the Dead! to thee. 


‘Thou hast heard blessings fondly pour'd 
Upon the infaut-lhead, 
As if in every fervent word 
The living soul were shed: 
‘Thou hast seen partings—such as bear 
‘Lhe bloom from life away— 
\las! for Love in changeful air, 
Where nought beloved can stay! 
Herve, by the restless bed of Pain, 
The vigil bath been kept, 
‘Till sunrise, bright with Hope in vain, 
Burst forth on eyes that wept: 
Here hath been felt the hush, the gloom, 
The breathiess influence shed 
*Vhrough the dim dwelling, from the room 
Wherein reposed the dead. 
‘The seat left void, the missing face, 
Have here been mark’d and mourn’d ; 
Snd Time hath fill’d the vacaut place, 
And Gladness hath return’d: 
‘Lill from the narrowing honsebold chain 
The links dropp’d, one by one ; 
And homeward hither o’er the main 
Came the Spring-birds alone. 
Is there not cause then—cause for though! 
Fisx’d eve, and lingering tread, 
Where, with their thousand mysteries fraught 
Ev'n lowliest hearts have bled? 
Where, in its ever-haunting thirst 
Por draughts of purer day, 
Mau’s soul, with fitful strength, hath burs: 
The clouds that wrapt its way ? 
Holy to human nature seems 
The long-forsaken spot! 
To deep affections, tender dreams, 
Hopes of a brighter lot! 
"Vherefore in silent reverence here, 
Hearth of the Dead! I stand, 
W here Joy and Sorrow, Smile and Tea: 
Have link’d one kindred band. 
—_ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
London, June 1, 1#29. 
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THE CITY 





stantinople. His narrative t understood to throw much new ligtt on 
"Tuckish character aud manners 

Mr. William George Meredith, A.M. of Brazennose College, Ov 
ford, is abeut to publish memorials of Charles John King of Sweden 
and Norway, illustrative of bis character, of his relations with the 


| Emperor Napoleon, and of the present state of bis kingdoms; with a 


Discourse on the Political Character of Sweden, 
‘The author of * Pelham” has a new work in preparation, entitled 
Devereux. 
New Editions of Mr. Ward's Account of Mexico, and Dr. Gran- | 
Ville’s Travels to St.Petersburgh, are just ready for publication. 
Captain Brooke, who is already known as a Northern Traveller, has 
in the pressa volume of ‘i'ravels in Barbary and Spaiu. 
‘he Offering, a new Anaual, edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A. is announced for the ensuing season. 
Portraits of the Most Celebrated Beauties of all 


Nations, is an 


| nonnced for publication, under the superintendence of Mr. Alaric 


| Watts. 


It is to cunsist of a series of portraits of the most Leautiful 
and celebrated women of a!l nations, from an early period in the his- 
tory of portrait-painting to the present time, with Liographical notic: 
and to comprise some of the finest specimens of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raffaello, Holbein, Giorgione, ‘Tintoretto, Titian, Sir Antonio More, 
Peul Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Velasquez, Vandyck, Mignard, Rem- 
brandt, Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Kneller, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rom 
nev, David, Opie, Harlowe, and several ot the most distinguished 
painters of the present day. For the sake of variety of style and 
costume, a chronological arrangement will be avoided, so that it is not 
improbable that the first number may contain portraits by ‘Titian, Gui- 
do, Mignard, Vandyck, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

\ Lite of Archbishop Cranmer is nearly ready, from the pen of 
‘Todd, the able Editor of Johnson's Dictionary. 

An enlarged new edition ot Boswell's Life of Jonson, with copious 
notes, is preparing for publication, by the Right Ilon. J. W. Croker. 

Mr. Banim’s Battle of the Boyne is among the most recent transla- 
tior.s of our works of fictiwa into the French language. 


—a— 
THE MURDERER’sS LAST NIGHT. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

Until my twenty-seventh year [ resided in the smal! cathedral town 
aA O—-r in which LT was born. My parents—especially my mother— 
were of a serious cast. She had beeu educated as a Quaker, but fol 
lowing her own notions as to religion, she in the latter part of her life 
became attached to the tenets of that sect known Ly the name of Mo- | 
ravians, und last of all those which, when held in connexion with the 
ritual of the church of England, are termed * Evangelical ;” or, in cis- 


| sent from it, “* Methodistical.”’ 


o > * 7. . 


About the year 1799, at the Assizes for the county 
of which the town of C-—r is the county town, was tried and con- 


| vieted a wretch guilty of one of the most horrible murders upon re- 


| cord 
{ « 
| years) of about twenty-two years of age. 


,couveyances upon the road of 


| posed hoard of a few shillings. 


i chief of the old man’s upon his neck. 
j 


death, within forty-eight hoars, was passed upon both. The culprit 
bore it without much outward emotion; bat when taken from the | 
dock, Lis companion, infuriated by despair and gricf, found means to | 


' 


| unrepenting as the flint—venomous as 


He wasa young man, probably (for he knew not his own 
One of those wandering 
and unsettled creatures, who seem to be driven from place to place, 
they know not why. Without home; without name; without com- 
panion; without sympathy; without sense. Heartless, friendless, 
idealess, and aimost soul-less ! and so ignorant, as not even to seem to 
know whether he had ever heard of a Redeemer, or seen his written 
Word. Itwas ona stormy Christmas eve, when he begged shelter in 
the hut of an old man, whose office it was to regulate the transit of | 
a great mining establiswment in the 
neighYourhood. The old man had received him, and shared with 
him his humble cheer and his humble bed: for on that night the wind 
blew, and the sleet drove, after a manner that would have made it a 
crime to have turned a stranger dog to the d The next day the 
poor old creature was found dead in his hut—his brains beaten out 
with an old iron implement which he used—and his little forniture 
rifled and in confusion. The wreteh had murdered him for the sup 
The snow, from which he afforded | 
his murderer shelter, had drified ia at the door, whieh the miscreant, | 
when he fled, had left open, and was frozen red with the blood of his 
victim. [Bat it betrayed a footstep hard frozen in the snow, and 
blood.—and the nails of the murderer's shoe were counted, even as his 
days were soonto be. He was taken afew days after with a bandker- 
So blind is Liood-guiltiness. 
Un to the hour of condemnation, he remained reckless as the wind— 
’ the blind-worm. With that 
deep and horrible canning which is so often united to unprincipled ig- 
norance, he had atmost involved in his fate another vagrant with 


Or 


i whom he bad chanced to consort, and to whom he had disposed of 
; some of the blood-Lought spoils 


The circumstantial evidence w: 
involved and interwoven, that the jury, after long and obvioas lesita- 
t latter. found both guilty: and the terrible 


0 





' 
ion as to the sentence of | 











level a violent blow at the head of his miserable and selfish betrayer, 


which long deprived the wretch of sense and motion, and, for somé 
time was thought to have anticipated the executioner. Would it bed 
done so! But let me do my duty as I ought—let me repress the hor 
ror which one scene of this dreadful drama never sails to throw over 
lmy spirit—that I may tel! my story as aman—and my confession at | 
least be clear. When the felon awoke out of the death-like trance in- | 


The novel announced under the title of The Exclusives, is under- 
‘ood to ve the production of a certain Prince, who is considered to 


€ one of the most acute observers of national peculiarities. 
Coptic Pteakland iz about to publish am account of Bis vis!t toCon-.’ deepair and darkness 


{ 
Mr. Medcen’s Travels in Tarkey, Egypt, Nubia, aad Palesiive, are 
| 


| 


to which this assault had tarown him, his hardihood was gone ; and he 
was conveyed to the cell, ia which be was destind agonizing! to strug 
cle out his last hideous and distorted hours, in a state of abject horror 
which cannot be described. He who felt nothing—knew nothing— 
sad now his eyes opened with terrible clearness to one object—the 
ived phantasma of a strangling death. All the rest was convulsive 


Though shudders at it—but let me go on. 


\ 
! 
I 


lof the right hand, which was extended on his knee. 


land of « 


The worthy clergyman, whose particular daty it was to smooth and 
sotien, and, it possible, iluminate the dark hours of the dying wreic! 
was not anwiiling toadmit the voluntary aid of those whom religious 
predispositions and natural commiseration excited to share with him in 
ihe work of piety. The task was in trath a bard one. The poor 
wreteh, for the sake of the excitement which such intercourse natu 
rally attorded him, a d which momentarily relieved his sick and faint 


| ing spirit, grouned oui ball articulate expressions ot acquiescence in 
| the appeals that were made to him; but the relief was physical merely 


The grasp of the friendly hand made waver, for a moment, the heavy 
shadow af depth which bung upon him—and he grasped it. The voice 


| breathing mercy and comfort in bis ear, stilled tor a second the horrid 


echo of doom—and he listened to wt. It was as the drowning man 
gusps at the bubble of air which he draws down with him in sinking 
or as «a tew drops of rain to him at the stake, around whom the fire i 
kindied and hot. ‘This, alas! we saw not as we ought to have done= 
but when the sinking wretch, at the word “ mercy,” laid bis head upon 
our shoulder and groaned, we, sanguine in enthusiasm, deemed it dee} 


repentance Wien his brow seemed smooth fora space, at the sound 


| ol Eternal Life, we thought him as “a brand snatched from the burn 
ing.’”’ 


In the forward pride (tor pride it was) of haman perfeetibility 

we took bima—him the Murderer—as it were under ovr tutelage anid 
protection. We prayed with him—we read to bim—we watched 
with bim—we blessed his miserable sieeps—and met his more wretch 

edawakenings. Inthe jresumpuion of our pity, we would cleanse 
toat white, inthe world’s eye, which God had, lor his inserutable pur 

poses, ordained should seem to the last murky as hell, We would 
paint visibly upon Lim the outward and visible sign of sin washed away, 
and merey found. ‘That that intended triumph may not love helped 
to add or to retain one feather's weight io the balance sgaiust him, let 
me huinbly bope and trast. ‘That Lwas a cause, anda great one, of 
this unhappy delusion, let me not deny God forgive me, it L thougtrt 
sometimes less ol the soul to be saved than of him who deemed he 
might be one of the humble instraments of grace. Itis but too true 
that L fain would have danced, like David, before the Ark. Within 
and without was | assailed by those snares which, made of pride, are 
seen inthe disguise of charity. ‘The aspirations of my friends, the eyes 
of mine enemies, the wishes of the good, and the sneers of the mistrust 

ful, were about ge, andupon me; and I undertook to pass with the 


| Murderer-—uis set sicnr—such a last!—bat set me compose my- 
| self. al . . * . 


It was about the hour of ten, ona gusty and somewhat raw evening 
of September, that | was locked up alone with the Murderer. It wax 
the evening of the Sabbath. Some rain had fallen, and the sun bad 
not jong been set without doors: but for the last hour and a half the 
dungeon had been dark, aud illuminated only by a single taper. The 
clergyman of the prison, and some of my religious friends, bad sat with 
us until the hour of locking-up, when, ot the suggestion of the gaoler, 
they departed. I must contess their “good night,” and the sound ot 
the heavy door, which the gaoler locked afier Lim, when he went to 
accompany them to the outer-gate of the gaol, sounded heavily on my 
heart. 1 felt a sudden shrink within me, as their steps quickly 
ceased to be heard upon the stone stairse—and when the distent pre 
son door was finally closed, | watched the lust echo. I bad for « 
moment forgotien my companion. When | turned round, he wre 
sitting on the side ot his low pallet, towards the head of it, sup 
porting his head by his elbow against the wall, apparently in a 
state of half stupor. He was motionless, except a sort of con- 
Vulsive movement, between sprawling and elutching of the fingers 
His shrunk. 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen paleness, with a slight tinge o! 
yellow, the elect of coninement. Lis eyes were glossy and sank 
en, and seemed in part to have lost the power of gazing. ‘They 
were turned with an unmeaning and vacant stere upon the window, 
where the last red streak of day was faintly visible, which they seemed 
vainly endeavouring to watch. ‘The sense of iny own situation now 
recoiled stronzly upon me; and the sight of the wretch sitting stiffen 
ed in quict agony, (for it was no better,) affected me with a faint sick 
ness. I felt that an effort was necessary, and, with some difficulty, 
addressed a few cheering and consolatory phrases to the miserable 
creature | had undertoken to support. My words might not—tat I 
fenr my fone was too much in unison with his feelings, such as they 
were. Il answer was afew inarticolate mutterings, between which 
the spastnodic twitehing of bis fingers became more apparent than be 
fore. A noise at the door seemed decidedly to rouse him; and as be 
turned his head with a sudden effort, I felt relieved to see the gaole 
enter. He was used to such scenes; and with an air of commisera 
tion, bat in a tone which backed none of the firmness with which he 
habitually spoke, he asked the unhappy man some question of his wel 


| fare, and seemed satisied with the head-shake and inarticulntely mat 


tered replies of the again drooping wretch, as if they were expected 
ire. Lleving directed the turnkey to place some wine and 
slight retreshments on the table, and to trim the light, he told me ina 
whisper, that my friends would be at the prison, with the clergyman, 
at the hour of sis; and bidding the miserable convict and myseli, 


| after a cheering word or two, “ goodnight,” le departed—the door wes 


closed—and the murderer and | were finally left together. 

It was now post the hour of ten o'clock; and it became my solemn 
duty to take heed, that the last few hours of the dying sinner passed 
not, without such comfort to his struggling soul av human help might 


hold out. After reading to him some passages of the gospel, the most 
apposite to his trying state, and some desultory and unconnected con 


yersation,—for the poor creature at times seemed to be unable, under 
his load of horror, to keep bis ideas connected farther than as they 
dwelt npon his ov.o nearing and unavoidable execution,—1 prevailed 
upon him to join in prayer. He at thir time appeared to be either so 
rouch exhausted, or labouring pnder so much tassitude from fear and 


want of rest, thet { foand it necessary to take Nis arm and tarn Bim up 
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“drooping and languid, became quick and angular 





on his knees by the paliet-side. The bour was an awful one. No 
gonnd was heard save an occasional ejaculation between a sigh anda 
smothered groan from the wretchedtelon. The candle burned dimly ; 
and as I turned I saw, though | scarcely noticed it atthe moment, a 
dim insect of the moth species, uttering hurricdly around it, the sound 
of whose wings movrntully filled up the pauses of myself and my 
companion. When the nerves are strained to their uttermost, by 
such trifling circumstances are they atfected. Here, (thought [.) 
there has been no light, at such an Lour, for many years; and yet there 





is one whose office itseems to be to watch it! My spirit felt the neces- 


sity of some exertion; and with an energy, for wiieh afew minutes 
before | had hardiy dared to hope, i poured out my soulin prayer. I 
besought mercy upon the blood-stame d creature who was grovelling 
beside me—I asked that repentance and peace might be vouchsated 
hin—l begged, for our Redeemer's sake, that his last moments might 
know that untasted raptare of sin forgiven and a cleansed soul, which 
faith alone can bring to fallen mnan—I conjured him to help aud to aid 
me to call upon the name of Christ; and f bade lim put eff life and 
torget it, and to trust in that name alone—-I intercecded that his latter 
agony might be soothed, and that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace. But he shook and shivered, and na- 
ture clung to the miserable straw of existence which yet floated upon 
the wide and dismal current of oblivion, and be groaned heavily and 
muttered, “No, no! no!" as if the very idea of death was unbearable, 
even for a moment; and “to die,” cven to him that must, were a 
a thing impossible, and not to be thought of or named. And as I 
wrestled with the adversary that had dominion over him, he buried his 
shrunk and convulsed features in the covering of his mntserable pallet; 
while bis fingers twisted and writhed about, like so many scorched 
snakes, and his low, sick moans, nade the very dungeon darker. 

When L lifted bin from my kneeling position, he obeyed my move- 
ment like a tired child, and again sat on the low pallet, in a state of 
Wotionless aud unresisting torpor. The damp sweat stood on my 
own forehead, though not so cold as on his; and I poured myselt outa 
small portion of wine, to ward off the exhaustion which I begun te 
feel unusually strongupon me. [prevailed upon the poor wretch to 
swallow alittle with me; and, as | broke a bit of bread, I thought, and 
spoke to him, of that last repast of Lim who came to call sinners to re- 

ntance; and methought his eye grew lighter than it was. The sink- 
ing frame, exhausted and worn down by anxiety, coninement, and 
the poor allowance of a felon’s gaol, drew a short respite from the cor- 
dial; aod be listened to my words with something of sell-collectedness 
—albeit slight tremblings might still be seen to run along his nerves ai 
intervals; and his features collapsed, ever and anon, into that momen- 
tary vacuity of wildness which the touch of despair never (ails to give. 
I endeavoured to improve the occasion. { exhorted him, for bis sonl's 
sake, and the relief of that which needed it too much, to make a tull 
and unreserved confession, not only to God, who needed it not, but to 
man, who did. I besought vim, for the good of all, and as he valued 
his soul's health, to detail the particulars of his crime, but Ais eye fell. 
That dark enemy, who takes care to leave in the heart just hope 
énough to keep despair alive, tongue-tied him; and he would not— 
éven now—at the eleventh hour—give up the vain imagination, that 
the case of his companion might yet be confounded with his, to the 
escape of both—and vain it was, It had not been felt advisable, so far 
to make them acquainted with the troth, that this fad already been 
sifted and decided; and I judged this to be the time. Again and again 
{ urged confession upon him. I put it to bim that this act of justice 
might now be done for iis own sake, and for that of the cleansing from 
spot of his stained spirit. I told him, finally, thatit could no longer 
prejudice him in this world, where his fate was written and sealed, tor 
that his companion was reprieved. I knew not what I did. Whether 
the tone of my voice untutored in such business, had raised a momen 
tary hope, I know not—but the revulsion was dreadtul. He stared 
with a vacant look of sudden horror—a look which those who never 
saw cannot conceive, and which—(the remembrance is enough)—I 
lope never to see again—and twisting round, rolled upon his pallet 
with a stifled moan that seemed tearing bim in pieces. As he lay, 
woaning and writhing backwards and forwards, the convulsions of his 
legs, the twisting of his fingers, and the shivering that ran through his 
trame were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed only to increase their violence—as 
ifthe very sound of the human voice was, under bis dreadful cirenm- 
stances, intolerable, as renewing the sense of reality to @ reason alrea- 
dy clouding, and upon the verge of temporary deliqnium. He was 
the picture of despair. As he turned his tace to one side, 1 saw that a 
few, but very few hot tears had been forced from his glassy and blood- 
shot eyes; and inhis writhing he had scratebed one cheek against bis 
ivon bedstead, the red discolouration of which contrasted sadly with 
the deathly pallidness of hue, which his visage now showed: during 
his struggles, one shoe had come off, and lay unheeded on the damp 
stone-floor. The demon was triumphant within him; and when he 
groaned, the sound seemed scarcely that of a human being, so much 
fad horror changed it. I kneeled over hiimn,—but in vain. He heard 
nothing—he felt nothing—le knew nothing, bat that extremity of pros- 
tration to whieh a moment's respite would be Dives’ drop of water— 
and yet in such circamstances, anything buta mercy. He conld not 
bear, for a moment, to think upon his own death—a moment's respite 
would only have added new strength to the agony.—He might de 
dead; but could not ““—die ;” and in the storm of my agitation and 
pity, I prayed to the Almighty to relieve him at once from sufferings 
which seemed too horrible evento be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair continued, Ldo not know. All 
that [can recall is, that after almost losing my own recollection under 
the agitation of the scene, I suddenly perceived that his moans were 
less loud and continuous, and that [ventured to look at him, which I 
had not done for some space. Nature bad become exhausted, and he 


4 ‘ ° | 
was sinking gradually into a stupor, which seemed something between 


sleep and fainting. This relief did not continue long—and as soon as 
I saw him begin to revive again to a sense of his situation, I made a 
strong effort, and liftinghim up, seated him again on the pallet, and, 
flouring out a small quantity of wine, gave it him to drink, not with- 
out a torlorn hope that even wive might be permitted to afford him 
some little strength to bear with what remained of his misery, and col- 
lect his ideas for his last hour. Alter along pause of returning recol- 
tection, the poor creature got down a little of the cordial, and as I sat 
by him and supported him, I began to hope that his spirits calmed. 
He held the glass and sipped occasionally, and appeared in some sort 
to listen, and to answer to the words of consolation FE felt collected 
enough to offer. At this moment the low and distinct sound of a clock 
was heard, distinctly striking one. 
as he heard it, be shuddered, and in spite of a strong effort to suppress 
his emotion, the glass had nearly fallen from his hand. A severe ner- 
vous restlessness now rapidly grew upon him, and he eagerly drank up 
one or two sinall portions of wine, with which [supplied bim. His 
fate was now evidently brought one degree nearer to bim, He kept 
his gaze intently and unceasingly turned to the window of the dun- 
geon. His muttered replies were incoherent or unintelligible, and his 
sunk and weakened eye strained paintully on the grated window, as if 
he momentarily expected to see the first streak of the dawn of thai 
morning, which to him was to be night. Lis nervous agitation gradu- 
ally became horrible, and his motions stronger. Ile seemed not to 
have resolution enough to rise from his seat and go to the window, 
and yet to have an overpowering wish or impulse to doso. The low- 


est sound startled him—but with this terrible irritation, his muscular 


action, which was 
I began to be sei- 
sed with an undefined sense of fear and alarm. In vain Icombatted 
it; it grew upon me; and I had almost risen from my seat to try to 
make myself heard, and obtain, if possible, assistance. The loneli 


power, before debilitated, seemed to revive, and bis 


ness of the gaol, however, rendered this, even, if attempted, almost | jesty. The lady describes him as a “ban compagnon a table, et grand 
desperate—the sense of duty, the dread of ridicule, came across me, | awateur cu sexe, "— qualifications that were probably irresistible claiais | 


The ear of despair is quick ;—and | 





fhe Albion. 


and chained me to myseat byitherm 
becoming every minu 


Let us not scorn 





dabte and jot. 


sive shudder, geasped my arin suddenly. 





| leaving the gate of the dismal building in which we were 








| 


| brought 


: 
| 





| 


| tion 
| grew tired of everything in time, even of chains and the conscription. | 


aware of the cause of this emotion and movement, when a low, in 
distinet sound caught my ear. 


slowly and heavily as if combrously laden, under the paved gateway; 
and atter afew minutes. ail wass<ilent. The agonized wretch under- 
stood its import better than Ldid. A gust of the wildest despair came 
suddenly over him. He clutched with his hands whatever met his 
grasp. Hisknees worked. His frame became agitated with one con- 
tinued movement, swaying backwards and forwards, alinost to falling ; 
—and his inarticulate complaints became terrific. } attempted to stea- 
dy bim by an exertion of strengtb—L spoke kindly to lim, but he wri- 
thed in My crasp like an adder and as an adder was deat: grief and 
var lad horrible possession. Jivself, almost in a state of desperation 
—tor the sight was pitiful. [at last endeavoured toawe him into a 
momentary quiescence, and strongly bade him at last to die like a man; 
but the word * Death” had to him only the effect it may be supposed 
to have upon a mere animal nature and understending—how could it 
have any other? He tried to bear it, and could not, and uttering a 
stifled noise, between a yell and a moan, he grasped his own neck; his 
faee assumed a dark red colour, and he fell into a state of stifled con- 
vulsion , ° - 

When despair bad wrought with him, 1 lifted him with difliculty 
from the floor on which he had fallen. His relaxed features had the 
hue of death, and his parched lips, from a livid blue, became of ashy 
whiteness. In appearance he was dying; and in the agitation of the 
moment I poured « considerable portion of the wine which had been 
lett with usinto a glass, and, after wetting his temples, held it to bis 
lips. He made an effort to swallow, and again revived to conscious- 
ness; and holding the vessel Grinly in his bands, got down with diffi- 
culty and at intervals the entire draught. When he found it totally 
exhausted, the glass fell from bis bands; but he seized and held one of 
mine with a grasp so firm and iron-like that the contrast startled me. 
fle seemed to be invelved in a confused whirl of sensations. He 
stared round the cel! witha wildness of purpose tWat was appaling; and 
alter a time, [ began to see with deep remorse, that the wine I had un- 
guardedly given was, as is always the case, adding keenness to his 
agony and strength to his despair. He half rose once or twice and 
listened ; all was silent—wheon, afler the pause of a minute or two, a 
sudden tit of desperation seemed to seize upon him. He rushed to 
the window, and hurriedly surveying the grates, wrenched at them 
witha strength demoniac and super-iuman, till the iron bars sbook in 
their embedments 

From this period my recollections are vague and indistinct. I re- 
member strongly remonstrating with the poor creature, and being push- 
ed away by hands which were now bleeding profusely with the in- 
tense ellorts of his awiul delirium. [ remember attempting to stop 
him, and hanging upon him, until the insane wretch clutched me by 
the throat, aud a struggle ensued, during which L suppose I must at 
length have fainted or become insensible; tor the contest was long, 
and, while consiousness remained, terrible and appaling. My fainting, 
I presume, saved my life, for the felon was in that state of maniacal 
desperation which nothing but a pertect unresistingaess could have 
evaded. 

Alter this, the first sensation T can reeall is that of awakening ont of 
that stwte of stupor into whieh exhaustion and agitation bad thrown 
me. Shalllever forget it?) The anxiety of some of my friends had 
them early to the gaol; and the unnsual noises which had 
been heard by some of its miserable inmates occasioned, [ bel ove, 
the door ot ihe cellin which we were, to be unlocked before the ia- 
icudedhour. Keenly do [recollect the streggling again into painful 

onsciousneess, the sudden sense of cheering daylight, the sound of 
iriendly voices, the changed room. and the strange looks of all aronnd 
me. "Phe passage was terrible to me : but [had yet more to undergo. 
Iwas recovered just in time to witness the poor wretch, whose prop 
and consolation | had undertaken to be, exhausted, and in nerveless 
horror, to the ignominious tree—bis head dreoping on his breast, his 
eyes opening mechanically at intervals, and only kept from fainting 
and utter insensibility by the unused and fresh morning alr, which 
breathed in his face as if in cruel mockery. T looked once, but [laok- 
ed no more.-—Let me hasten to conclude. [was ill for many weeks, 
and after recovering from a nervous fever, was ordered by my pliysi- 
cians intothe country. This was the first blessing and relief I expe- 
rienced, for the idea of society was now terrible to me. I was secla- 
ded for many months. ‘Time, however, who ameliorates all things, at 
length softened and wore away the sharper parts of these impressions, 
butto this hour I dare not dwell upon the events of that awiul night. 
If I dream of (hem, although the horrors fall fur short of the appalling 
reality, yet for the next sun Tam discomposed, and can only seek for 
rest from that Almighty Power, who, in his inscrutable providence, 
thought fit Lshould read a lesson so hideous, but—so salutary,—Read- 
er, farewell. ‘ 

[The excellent relater of the foregoing extraordinary narrative has 
now been dead some years. In giving it tothe public, fam only car- 
rying into effect his own more than once expressed wish and intention. 
In attempting to do this IT have edhered as closely as possible to the 


| sirong and impressive language in which it was narrated tome. Should 
there be any breast to which this singular key is fitted, it will not have } 


been given invain.—T. Dj 
_——~—_- 
COURT SECRETS. 
Moemoires dunt Dame de Qualite, sur Louis NVIIT, sa Cour, ¢t son 
Kegne. 2 vols. Just published. 

These volumes have been but just published in Paris. and onr read- 
ers may feel interested in their variety of curious matter. The wri- 
ter isa person of distinction, born iu the court of Louis XVI, she 
emigrated with her{amily at an early age, and returned to France un- 
der the amnesty granted to the emigrants by Bouaparte. She was 


} treated with favour by Josephine, and submitted to take whatever she 


could get with that accommodating spirit, which distinguished 
of the native nobility. 

At length Napoleon made the grand mistake of ennuyer-ing the na- 
He was a Warrior in bis nature, and he forgot that the French 


so many 


criminal, whase state was 
more dread{ dt xtcaordinary. . .* 
distrust our aed misgivinzs, for we are 


strangely constituted; and thongh the evidence for such eonelusions 
often be in a manner unknown to ourselves, they are not the less veri- 
Exhausted by the wearipg excitement and anxiety of 
my situation, Phadfor amoment sank into that confused absence of 
mind with which those who have been in similar circumstances can- 
oot he unacquainted, when my miserable companion, with a conval- | lish costume must have surprised an imigination ace 
I was fora few seconds un- | upon the Bourboms as the race ot demigods blazoned on the ceili 


It was the rumbling of acart, mingled 
with twoor three sappressed voiees; and the cart appeared to be | poleon, who was in a violent passion with him. ‘Talleyrand was 
It rolled | wuct afraid ot being seized, tuat he exhibited aone ot his ‘ 


July WW 


to favonr under the old regime. She applied for an audience 
Blacas. The Pere’s answer was characteristic: “ He has his t 
if you brought him some extraordinary stone, or valuable anti By 
dowbtedly he would receive you with pleasure; but another th . 
may find it hard to obtain ar audience. me yall 
Tey Went to the window, and saw Blacas walking between p 
de Chatresand the Archbishop of Rheims, and at a short 4 
the king ina bin’ surtout, round hat, and large gaite 
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ot Versailles. —The embassy caine to nothing. 


He had 


On het return Valleyrend sent tor her just come from \ 


4 sag “ prover 
leang froid. “UL have come trom [atwel!l,” said ihe Envoy. Talle 


rand was shocked, and darted into ike cabinet: then, looking rour, 
* Are you mad’ saidhe; “you seen kim, then,” he whispers 
“well, Pam bis most hamble servant. And my uncle, how is ~ 
* Quite well, and Lam told, he prays every day for your CONVErsing 
He faughed at the answer, and said “ You must now go away: |, 
in a difficult position, and I must not bring you into it. We shal, 
each other again, if fam lucky enoug! to get out of it.” The lady te 
him that he was like the camel, that could pass through the eve oj. 
needle; and, having rounded her colloquial triumph with this gis n : 
took her leave to propagate the news ot her mission through the wh 
royalist mode. She soon atter had an interview with Savary, head ¢ 
the police who startled her by relating all the features of her journe 
but reassured her by telling her, that the secret should remain in by 
own chivalric bosom. 

If all this be true, Napoleon wes an ill-used man, and the wise: 
thing that this brillient Usurper could have done, would have . 
have hanged his bosom friends. 

The fair writer like all the French Court, who owe everything 
the Dake of Wellington, of course hates the duke. That he conquers 
the French Marshalls, isan unpardonable crime; and the writer 5, 
venges herself by protesting against his having the profile of Conde, ¢ 
the talents of Turenne. We suppose the noble Duke ean do witho; 
them, and may be sufticiently cuntent with hisown. She says, thy 
his countenance is expressive only of self-love ; that if he has succeeds, 
in the admiration of the tair sex, (a point which still seems undispensa 
ble to a Frenchwoman’s ideas of a leading character,) it was by «» 
fatuite meme,” concluding ina fine strain of melancholy apostrophe 
** Helas, oui, nous quelquefois un fat.” She adds, that Louis XVII] 
loved him no more than she did; but that he was forced to dissembj, 
his dislike ;—that he gave him the Staffof the Marshall of France, by 
relieved his conscience by keeping the appointment out of the Alm 
nack; and that he cleared his sou! of the whole load of its secret ay 
mosities, troubles, and tribulations, by publishing ap Article declarip 
the continued existence of the Legion of Hononr. It the salves wer 
so easy, well might he court, as he did, the wounds, 

On the King’s restoration in 1314, the whole crowd of the old cow 
tiers continued to urge his abolition of the Charter ; and they adduce¢ 
| the example of Ferdinand of Spain, who had returned a despoti 
sovereign, 

““No,”’ said Louis, with more good sense than the world gave hin 
credit for—** What sortof king is Ferdinand after all? a man why 
| could not keep his crown, and who spent his time at Valency, in em 
| broidering petticoats forthe Virgin Mary!” 
| * Your Majesty does not observe,” said the author of the memoirs, 
| * les distractions (an expressive word,) which assailed him fromm tine 
!to time from Paris.” 
|_* Ab, yes,’ said the king, ‘the opera dancers; it was gallant, o 
| Napoleon's part to furnish the palace with such company. But Libe 
| tines are alw ays superstitious and cruel. Ferdinand had scarcely se) 
| his foot on the step of the throne, when he re-established the inquisi 
| tion. And this is the sort of person you propose as an example for me.’ 
| A grand reinforcement to the Ultras now arrived, iu the persons of a 
| group of emigrant bishops, all of whom the writer treats with a con 
{tempt ominous of the feeling of the Parisian belles and courtiers op 
| the subject of the church. 


been % 





* First was M. la Fare, Bishop of Nancy who mistook hatred of new is 


|ideas, torability ‘Then M. Bovet, Bishop of Sisteron, soft, peaceable 
/and a great friend to repose, Then M. Villedieu, Bishop of Digne, 
| the most gallant prelate in France, with much wit and very little dis 
jeretion. ‘Then M. Bonnac, Bishop of Agen, totally insignificant ; the 
| difficulty would be to say either bad or good of him. "Phen M. Pia. 
maren, Bishop of Perigueux, a man of good intentions, but withou; 
any faculty whatever of putting them in execation;” and soon to the 
number of fourteen, whom she treats with equal scorn. 
The fele of St. Louisarrived, and the King received the Court. Hé 
was dejected, for it was a day of many remembrances. 
* How often,”’ saidhe, “has this day made me shed tears during my 
exile. The first celebration of the fete, after I became king, was «: 
| Verona, in 1795. Avaray wus living then. He arranged a kind e 
|tete, where I played the king incognito. But I was unhappy. The 
Venetians made me pay dear, by their mistrust, for the asylum which 
they aflorded me, and which they soon forced me to leave. Thi 
French republic was growing powerful: the present was melancholy, 
| the fature was any thing but promising. ‘The anniversaries whieh fol- 
| lowed, at Blankenbourg, at Mittau, in Germany, and in England, found 
| me inno happier state of mind. Even last year, at Hartwell, I bad 
but little hope: yet here [am at last, and I feel ita singular piece cf 
good fortune, to be once more in the house of my ancestors. And ye 
even this has its pains—I miss many faces.” 
| Phere was some feeling in this; andthe whole reflection sbows how 
| little the highest rank can secure human nature from vieissitude and 
heaviness of heart. Hesoon had new occasions for bis philosop'.v. 
‘Phe news of Napoleon’s landing inthe south threw the Tuileries ivf 
confusion. The traitor Ney now began to figure. He was not in Pe. 
ris when the landing was announced. On the 6th March he was or- 
dered to go to his military government at Besancon, where he was ( 
form a force, and march against Napoleon. Ney accepted the appoint- 
ment eagerly, waited on the Duc de Berri, had a long econversatioo 
with him, which leftthe Due perfectly satisfied, and was going out ot 
the palace, when the thought occurred to hin to make a dourish of bis 
loyalty betore the king. He mentioned this to his aid-de-cam», Baron 
Clouet. The aid-de-camp, knowing his giddy and boasting natore, 
| warned him against this act of supererogation, and observed, that Ney 
had owed everything to Napoleon ; that though he had been ill-treated 
i by him, he wasattachedto him still; he was satisfied he could na 
long look upon him as an enemy; and it would be, on the whole, only 
a cause of embarrassment, to make any very violent pledge of loyalty 
to Louis. The Baron well knew the military oeadhery of the time; 
but Ney was notto be taught: he rashed up the stairs, and made the 
most rapturous protestations. Yet even before he had left the palace, 


| The Polish campaign, which swept off three conscriptions in one | he had his misgivings, and said to Clouet,“ You were right, I might 
| year, began to convince them that war was, like everything else, ca- | have saved myself that step.” : 


pable of tiring a people. The retreat from Moscow was a still strong- 


erevidence, and General Mallet’s conspiracy, which missed over- 


throwing the Napoleon dynasty only by the accident of striking the | 


powder out of the pan of a pistol, shuwed thata change of scene was 
athand. A little coterie of persons, sagacious enough to discover that 
it Was time to provide tor themselves, was formed, to make a bargain 
with the Bourbons 
had so often been on the steps of the scaffold, ard slipped uside to let 
some blockhead goupin his place,—Talleyrand was the head of this 
provident party, and the writer of these Memoirs was the Ambassa- 
dress to Hartwell, the residence of Louis XVUL 

At Hartwell she found Pere Elisee the well known Surgeon and 
Monk, who curiously made one of the Privy Councillors of his Ma- 


Talleyrand—the ever adroit Talleyrand—who ! 


Paris was now in combustion; and the newspapers, still ultra-loyal, 
| teemed with perpetual falsehoods. Every day new battles were fought 
| allof which were royalist victories. Onthe 11th of March, an officer 
of rank of the Garde du Corps actually announced from the window of 
the Salle des Marechany, to the crowd in the garden of the Tuileries. 
| that‘ the usurper bad perished in the field, and that the kingdom was 
’ In the very same hour the Ducs d’ Artois and Orleans entered 
Paris, flying before Napoleon ! 
| @ The lond tongued patriot, Benjamin Constant, who is here termed the 
‘‘anost spirifuel of the ambitious and the least reasonable of men, not 
| withstanding his perpetual pretensions to reason,’ played on this occa 
sion the slippery part that may be expected from loud-tongued patriots 
| all over the world. He waited on the author:—* What brings you 
i here?” said the lady. 
“The poijic mistortune,” said Denjemin 


j 
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saved.’ 
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ranto, disguised ina huge surtout, with bis hat over bis eyes. and, to | agrecable, placid laagour, which ise strong line of demare 

complete the concealment. green spectacles. This Minister of the | vulgarity.” 

INCot Police was evidently providing tor the future and carrying on a Bour- |“ A month's round of visiting wij! de all necessary in that respect 

nd if you turn royalist this w eck, you may be of great sery os ites | ce npendbane. One of his remarks was characteristic of the | There is nothing hke a winter in London for imparting thet air of ton 
Upon this the patriot, whe isa pamphieteer by nature, aw n ; \ 4 i. aay that revolutions engender" To reign aiter a revolution, a Which, as you Observe, ts so essential to people ot birth ' Nothing can 

duced a ready prepared abuse of Bonaparte, which was im- King should have neither heart nor memory: be should call round him = be more horrid than to see a mikmaid’s duch amia atown rout. The 





































—_ > servi i » sailor, i King will ———— 
crm, | come to offer my services as a simple sailor, if the King silee, & 


peer eeha ne will, and gladly. People like you are uncommon, 










tier, pro Ti; ee . ; 
. pain sent to the Journal des Debats of the 19th. ‘This paper, not the men of most principle, but of most ability redness of the rose is out of place, where the languid delicacy of the 
hich, for the honour ot M. Constant’s inflexibility, we hope will not I think itis all over with your Napoleon,” said the lady, trying how | lily ts the prevetling object of admiration, os Lady Betty Coekletop 
e forgotten whenever this contemptible turncoat dares to talk of prin- | far she might go with the Minister used to nbserve in her elegant way. Whet a creature of alabaster shy 


ile —contained the following passages i— Sheds be tuecere al Vet. enka Manche’ be tei fent-eew wat quite | Was "Toe line of a vein scarcely sullied tue snowy paieness of her in 





Relieved from all disquietudes, pro id of the dignity, the —e at his ease; tor circumstances. and two or uree people like Carnot | teresting countenance never saw so beaatiful a speciwen of the 
nd the sincerity of our king, let us redouble our efforts against the | and myself, thwart his despotism a little. But let him gain two or compiesion edapted for the people of respectability 
. . bad . . ° , +} > ‘ ° 7 7 . . ’ . 

nemy of France. The man who now mewaces us has usurped every- | three batiles in his old way, and vou will sve bim as ferrible as ever “She is recently deac 


ore 
The author, whose historical designation would probably be that of a © Who does aot recollect and pily her fate' 8S} 


eee er Pe YD - se tills - he has made the 
pe has carried off the labourer from his tillage ; he has mn ey ye 
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en, looking Poe as ante in or commercial cities; he has dragged the elite ot the | regular spy, was now sent to Ghent, where she had an interview with cold Ly exposure to the night air, im consequence of a blunder of het 
1” he whisnens ~ on to the ends of the earth, to abandon them to the horrors ot frost | the King, but was speedily sent away by Blacas. She returned to coachiman at Aloiick Ii was the first time she had been exposed to 
bnele, how is ne = 4 famine He comes now again, poor and ravenous, to rob us ol | Paris, and began fo carry on ber mysterious correspondence with the air of Heaven tive minutes for twenty years before ber decane 
your CONVErsigg svhat remains. His appearance, which to usts the renew al - allevils, Fouche and Savary, who culled each other rogues, and were evidently | Te ber care never lo expose herself to the suo and air she used to as- 
W £0 away: j; to Europe a signal ot war No nation can trust his word: none, tf | struggling for mutual rain cribe the delicacy of her skin 
, he govern us, Can remain at peace withus. Under Bonaparte . | But the mnost curious paper in these volumes is one which was hand I have heard she used a tepid bath of milk of roses 
i neslil be under a governaent of Mamelukes—the sword alone would led te this spy by Fouche, to be transmitted to the I ool ot his \n eacecellent thing for the skin, Lam told, but rather ane apensive 
5 be the ruler. Bonay arte’s proclamations are those ota military chieftain, | sincerity. It isa treaty entered into between Napo t Elba. and (cosmetic. She hada e fortune | believe? 
1 With this tut, who wakes his sabre glitter, to excite the avidity ol his satellites, He jthe Emperoc of Austria. It this paper be true, what to think of “Yes; and bequeatied a hou ndthree hundred per annum, with 
through the po jean Attila, a Geng:s Khan, but more terrible and more odious. Aud | pring ely integrity ) Some ot e articles are as follows: a 5u je estabhisaiment, tor ber cat aod a favourite monkey 
h Savary, bead a what people would more thoroughly deserve tube despised than we, if |} “1. Their Majesties, the Emperors of Austria and France, desirin Wit a bumune feeling creature! such virtue should be w idely 
C3 Of her journe fm we held out our hands to him? Atter having been the terror of | to renew their family connexion, bind themselves to peace, amity, and kugwa. TD laie crueity to animals 3 
wld remain in hy lurope, we should be tts ridicule; we sliould receive a master Whom | -_ etaal Union of interests des: bulehe might has ported six poor people, and made the 
ve have covered with scorn, &c. 2. The Emperor Napoleon baving exhibited a determination to make cat amd miouke y coutlortal . at the same eapense,’ 
an, and the Wiser It is a fine moral to this oratorical fable, that, within exactly one | war on Louis AVILL, no obstacle shail be opposed | ¥ the Einperor of Very true; charity suould, Dthink, begin with our own species 
ould haye been, mouth, M. Benjamin Constant was an abject slave ot Napoleon, and | Austria it siillit show v bad a kind heart forthe brute creation : 
accepted the title of Councillor ot State. Such is the wretched want : 3. The armies of his Apostolic Majesty shall take up a position on the ~ Jou change | sulject, my dear Lady Arliss, suppose Bella make 
We everything al personal dignity. the miserable ambition, and the gross and base French frontier, from the time of the Emperor Napoleon's landing er dobud tomorrow at the Countess of Paddletown s rout in Portman 
hat he conquers apostacy that make menkind every where sick of (he very name of | This measure, which will have the appearance of seconding the object quare. The 4 the society, every thing will be aproper; and as 
ind the Wriler 5, Patriotism.” “ , of the allies, will be, in part, for the purpose of protecting the Prenet | Glawing-roome ere rare at St. James's, sie con come out al the next 
ofile of Conde, ¢ Atfairs were now drawing toa crisis. The King, to revive the more | frontier from invasion ! Vienever that o Ii is folly to mew the girl ap forever 
e can do Witho than questionable loyalty of his * good people” of Paris, wentinstate | 4. Hlis Apostolic Majesty will furaish the Preneh Emperor with Wiih all uray be wy dear, i you will be ber chaperon ; ring the 
She says, the to the Corps Legislatif. Nothing could be more heroic than the wa- | 100,000 men bell d we we nounce ou swlution to her; she will be delight 
he has succeeds, ving ol their pocket-nandkere hiefs; andif shouts and vives could bave | 5. The Emperor Napoleon will renounce for himeselt and his deseen- | ¢ 1 to make one of us. and forsake the nursery, She bas ber aspira 
eems undispens, mode Louis triumphant, he might have extinguished Napoleon at the | dants the title of King of [aly, and all pretensions to the countries Le. | trons after a settlement in tile, young os she is How rejoiced sue 
r,) it was by “sy inoment. Batthe first news that met him in the evening was, that his | voud the Alps. will | 
ily APOstro phe rival was trampling down the French Marshals, and making theirtroops | 6. He alike renounces Tuscany which shall remaia with the present } don't doubt it, Lady Arliss; we all think of the other sex before 
at Louis XVI follow him. “Ab our hope now is in Ney, ’ said the King.—* He will | Sovereign, the Archduke Ferdinand ® we are admitted into their society] know it wos my case 
ced to disse mb), be faithful,’ exclaimed the lady, who seems to have haunted the royal ; 8. He renounces Belgium; bul be may extend his frontier to the * And mine too, my dear Mrs. Champignon :—I shall never forget 
il] of France. bu teps, and cleared all the royal embarrassments, on all occasions. Rhine. the first emotions of my heart, ‘the longing aller something anposses 
out of the Alm * Lhope so,” said the King, who evidently had bean to think that 9. He engages to pay his Apostolic Majesty 290,000,000 of francs tor ed.’ Leould vot tell what at first, bat | soon found it waea ‘matrimo 
of its secret ay one marshal might be like another,“ If he is not faithful, there is no | the espenses of the war nial voketelluw, as cousin Sarah Milkington used to style ber bu 
Article declariy ‘ uch thing as honour on earth.” }2. His Apostolic Majesty envages not to lay down his arms until the | baud .—Lul bere comes Delle . 
the salves Wer fa Next morning the Minister of War came into the King’s closet with | rights of the Linperor Napoleon tothe Crown of Prance are secured Bella was one of those fresh, lanky, good-bumoured, unintellectual 
a despatch in his hand. “ Sire,” said the Minister, “if all depends | Thistreaty was made in the October before the landing at Cannes, | looking girls, Who savour altogether of papa’s manor-louse in Devon 
of the old cow npon one man, witich, however, is by no means the case, allis lost. | Again we say. if it be true, it remains for Austria to justify itelf under | chive, or Cumberland fiad tt nat been for the vetual soadety of 
d they adduce, Marshal Ney has broken tris oath ; he has proclaimed Nepoleon Em- | a charge of the most extraordinary hind. "The charge is made openly | ler mother’s wading-maid, who wasa town abigail, Bella woald have 
ned 4 despoti peror in the midst of the acclamations of his army "—*§ The wretch?’ I hy the publications of these volumes; and the diplomatic world must | lad about as correct an idea of London society cad manners asa Cam 
exclaimed the King, clasping his hands. “ This disgusts buman | look with no slightinterests to the developement of a Wwansaction which | berland rook of the id manor-house avenue could have of the ely 
rorld fave hin feeling.” so deeply stains the honour of monarchy ance and grace beleld by las brethren of superior breed in Carlton 
?@ man whi Carnot aud Fouche were nextsonnded; but they were too cunning | ——e use gardens (now crucily exiled by Mr. Nash to Bus kingbam-palae: 
Valency, iv em. io have anything to do with the falling cause. On the 19th, the King | SCENES OF THE TON, NO. I elu ‘There is no teacher whose lessons of good or evil are so aptly 
reviewed some of his loyal Frenchmen in the Champ de Mars. He } cee y : coh ae ee soured, as those of an upper servant by @ pupil Uius situated, Mis 
f the memoirs was much gratified withthe day's performance. “1 have had good | Bringing out Dau; . | Bevin had te f delightful creatures young men are,—how 
him from tiny news,” said this easily imposed on monarch: “ Ney has abandoned | “ Five thousand ponnds, my dear Lady A thong weeily they tak, aud bow pleasant « thing it isto have one for 
Bonaparte, and our cause is gained!” The words of comfort had | litte, you know it way pass current for ten thousand wer. Dler teacher, however, as all single girls must be, was above 
vas gallant, o) carcely escaped him, when Count Blacas came in with bis lips white, | aware that the Miss Liverstones bad no more id yet inculeating mercenary notions in love affairs, | Low nd the man im 
y. Bunt Libe; and with the formidable announcement—* All isover. The army has | matches?” , ied every thing, witha little touch of the romantic in bis disposition 
id scarcely se): betrayed your Majesty. You must quit Paris.” The whole cirele ran | «True, my dear Mrs. Champignon ; but you recollect what an ex- | Bella was a quick scholar in a plain lesson like the present; for learn 
hed the inenisi away, each man to pack up his valise, or to make his peace with the | cellent manager their mother was: pot, like me, confined to a sofa for | ing which, Nat soconsiderateyy qualibesallberses. She began tu 
imple for me,’ new Attila and Gengis Khan. The lady rushed, of course, to the | years and unatle to bring them out myseil; she was ever at their side, | Cink, thea to dream, af a lover, Beareely were her eyes closed on 
he Persons of » King’s feet, and, of course, fainted. When she recovered her senses, | and never missed a route in a season L oiten think how hard it isto | ler pillow, before she was transported, alone to delicious bowers and 
M6 With a cop she toand herself on her bed, and “thought that the whole catastrophe | be thus pent up from helping Bellaand Emily by my own introduction | roves ol des info a rustic Cottage, or Ly the seashore, a second 
d Courtiers on was adream.” linto ociety. Llowever, thei Wine is Come, aud oil must do th Ilaidee, Listenu ihe summer waves and lamenting her solitude, 
The lady had been loyal up to the necessary point, but the King’! best they can.’ “ ithe form ot her tancied lover (for she had never seen o real one 
hatred of new was gone to Ghent; eid, as lovalty in that direction could be of * And that will be no little. my dear Lady, judging from their per vhom she exactly fancied.) appeared, and was going to speak to ber, 
oft, peaceable no further use, she thought of loyalty in another, followed the mode, {sons.and address. Hf the Liverstones did so well, what may they oot ) end ene provokingly awoke Now, in ber waking reveries,—but we 
hop of Digne ind vowed her heart to Napoleon. An intercourse was established be- | expect, with so many superior personal advantages nust not be prolis,—Belly was a hark deeply laden with hope, and she 
very little djs tween her and Hortense, Josephine’s daughter, which became surpris- | “ Sir Charles can give them bat five thousand apiece, and if the , beard the decision of the two ladies with high satisfaction 
nificant ; the ingly close at the instant, and seems to liave been a pleasant system of | persons do not make up for the want of tiore money. wail tarn out | Dress and arrangements for the party must be passed over here, ex 
Phen M. Fie. espoinnage. Hortense was, like ber mother, as: indalous profligate, | but ill, Itear. My daughters lave beauiy, that is something to ba pi to remark that the taste of Bella, from the romantic ideas incul 
, but Withou; very generous, very gay, very affable, and very licentious She play- lance their lightness of purse; and, as you say, they may pass very | Caled by her mother’s waiting maid, was purer than that of her moth 
d soon to the edand sang well, painted landscapes, and had so much elegance of fi- | welt for fen thousand each. Who willbe the wiser ualil it is too late | ©F OF Mrs. Champignon, who wished to load her with the jewels ot 
cure, that thongh she had “des denis horribles,’ and * netait que |to retract? [longto see them well married.” ut 
e Conrt. He passable” as to features, she passed fora beauty; as we suppose every * They are haudsome, have been fashionably educated, and——posi- | Bella was forthe simplest attire, not pe rhaps owing entirely to ro 
one of the blood royal does, in every part of the world, from Ashantee ively underrate their chances. Twill bring them outtor you, my dear | mantic feeling, any more then to innate taste, bat probably trom the 
ars during m* to Calmuce Tartary. Hortense was. as ler describer tells us. * une ex- | Lady Arliss, 2nd thas that point will be set at rest 4g miriure of a little spice of that vanity which whispers to her sex, In 


| KING, Was at cellente mere,’——a character which our pliant neighbours evidently |“ My dear Mrs. Champiznon, you are too good to volunteer such a | youth, af least, To will be loved for myselt netlor my ornaments 
think by no meansincompatible with being an adalieress; for elle ne | task ; however, [will have all got ready for the oceasion, and as Dean | This was thinking precisely the reverse way of ber mamma and Mrs 


eda kind o& 


happy. The jut point fidele a sez devoirsd’ epouse ” She was coquelte. legere, | Portly said on Sunday, taiking to Sic Charles about bis hope of a fifth Champignon, That night Bella scarcely slept an bour, from ber anti 
sylum whieh clourdie, and so forth. “ She never lored any oue but Duroc; but she | living froin the Chancellor, * we will Gust to proyideuce lor tie ree | oie’ d pleasure: her sister kenily scarcely slept for regret that she 
leave. Thy had her other liaisons; and she set Napoleon, who was propriety itself }sult.’*’ } Was unable logo loo, and that a year more must elapse before she 





melancholy, in the matter of other people's vices, ina prodigious passion at the dis- | * [ shall not fear for them when fairly out.” responded Mrs. Cham | could jrat on the woinan like Be lla, and mingle in the great world 
@s whieh fol. covery, thatshe had given Count Vlalaut a fine pelisse, which had |pignon; * beauty is as altractive as ever, and you have inherited your ; With whieh she had on insatiable curiosity to be acquainted. Thus 
gland, found heen sent as a present by the Emperor Aiexander. ‘This prelisse, j ladyship’s--you know {always said so )juy aud griet oy rated alike on the tuo risters, but not confirming 
ttrell, I had which Napoleon gave to Llortense, her gallant and impudent lover | * Dear Mrs Champignon, you are ¢ stremely agreeable to-day. Pray | what has long been atirmed, that they can both kill 
ilar plece of | thought not too good to turn into an.ornament tor his horse, —an im- | tell me, du you kuow the Ilon. Angustas Ilantingturret Fitz-Choimon- | Precisely at ten o'clock, Mrs. Champigaon and Bella entered the 
rs. And ye pertinence which cost him dear, for Napoleon's quick eye ascertaining | deley Gilliflower ? they say he possesses a fortune ol iwo thirds of @ ) Carrmge whi h drove to the Countess of Poddletown's, Lights above 
this use of his imperial civility, instantly transferred the Count toa | million, the savings of an old city banker, his deceased uncle, He visits seh, SAF FOSS ee their glare into the square; the kaoeker thuadered 
1sbows how | egiment serving on the Russian frontier. lat Lady Fouraces, who is an old triena of mine Doat you think it the doors lew wide open—anda bevy olf powdered and olwequious 
ssitude and q Mortense had remained in Paris during the year of Louis XVIII. | would be a most desirable connexion | lncqueys was displayed lining the lobby, witie a liveried knave at the 
philosop » & The blindness ia his Majesty, or the basencss in the people about him, * Certainly, most valuable on every account. Augustus Gillilower | door announced to avother liveried knave on the staircase, who an 
lileries iv [7 Which permitted the presence of a set of intriguers and traitors at his pal- | is a distant relative of Mrs. Whitehead’s, of Frescati Villa, Cheltenham, | soune ed to an unliveric d knave ‘who angounced to the Company 
Ss not ia Pe. ¥ ace gales, isinconceivable. But Hortense and all were ready forthe | aud she is my late husband's niece's cou-in—I mean niece to my bus- | Mes. Champignon and Miss Arii , 
‘ i . The ladies emtered amid a blaze of light and beauty, and the busy 


reception of the new Sovereign: and this Queen, who ouglitto have | band’s sister-in-law's cuugliter, sothere is a close family connexion 
gen deported, with her stey-father, where neither could trouble the | fle isa fine young man, a good prize lor Bella. | hum ** Who is she! " 

Ps ; f ' ‘ ' "hie nie we reete : rus , , 

world again, instantly assumed regal state, and did the honours as a A} Lf the girls had money, I shouvid ihe a Coronet for them but reaily Mrs. Champignon wes greeted by the customary bow and cartsey, 


f 

. . e 5 ‘ fc . , . 
abstitute for Marie Louise, who, though promised day by day, was | our people of Lille are so multipies, andso many of them are beggars | for who did not know Mra. Champignon from Vortand Place ant 
. | Regent street westward to Park-lane, from the New Road to Pall- 


he Was or- 
e he was () 
he appoint- 
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oing out ot ‘vo much at her ease to return. | now -a-days, that we should preler money ithoul a title, unless indeed I ia a 
urish of his 7 The author soon had an audience of Napoleon. He rangforher and | we could get boyh.”’ ’ Mall, the utmost possible limits ot fashional e recognition ! But Belly 
am >, Baron F Ilortense to attend him in his closet, where they foun* bim in his | “A tithe and no money drives the owner to diRculties; a shabby |—upon her all eyes were turned——she peer es at aod ultimate: 
ing natore, j javourite green uniform, covered with dust. for he had beeu reviewing | coronet is worse than a threaubare coat Get monvy like his Grace y got through the first ordeal of — acon " era ily well, The 
1, that Ney roops inthe Champ de Mars. He did not seem in his usual health; | of Paicon Abbey Yet I do not see why your daughters’ accomplish- } case and confidence acquired in yout i, ° well. ured families, spare’ 
1 ill-treated 7 13 eye had lost his brightness ; his head was bent upon his chest; his ments may not obtain both.” the awkwardness on a first introduction which is experienced by those 
could nat countenance was bilions and melancholy; and “his little bat was | ‘ My dear Mrs. Clampignon, you are Wo kind, too Nattering in your E more humble stations. - ’ r 
rhole, only ‘queezed upon his nose.” All those symptoms, which a three hours re- | expectations.” Ww ho is Miss Aris whispered Sir Sprightly Lackbrain; “ who 
of loyalty view in the dust of the Champ de Mars might have probally enough |“ Limagine nothing bat what is 4 ossible, my dear Lady Arliss, and | the devil is she 1 
f the time; accounted for, the anthor set down as evidences of ruin, and of course | probable too, il the giris have fair piay. Don't know, whispered Cornet the Honourable Entwistle Chr 
i made the : elt her Joyalty to the Bourbons blaze out afresh. “Itisalongtime | “ Well, Lope so: but now-a-days a young man of rank marries bis | vouque in reply; “awkward enuugh grown, hileen hands high end 
he palace, 4 ince I huve seen you,” said Napoleon; “but you are still hand- | mother’s w aiting-maid, a beau oi foriune discards a Marquis’s daughter | Narrow on the haunches good onset, though. a , , 
it, T might some.” j for an Opera dancer, and a rich citizen marries lis son tor a title into | =“ What aplein creature said Lady Augu tus § ophia Martingale to 
“ Sire.” snid Hortense, ““ Madame and Lare of the same ace.” la family where his father cleaned shoes, . | ber sister Lady Clemention Almeria Hligatretin ug, al . 
Itra-loyal, This, the lady, considerably piqued, observes, was “a reply bien ‘ Very true, Lady Arliss, and twerefore we must act according fo | Your first introduction into company, child said Lady Sneers 
re fought xinguliere ;"’ for Hortense had the advantege of her “ bien cing circumstances. I rejoice to see you so well aware oi} the state of things | well, a pruce a fiity; I wonder Lady Arliss show d bave sent you 
an officer mi six ans.” JYlowever, it was not time to di pute the asse rtion. and | in fash. t.able jive alter so long an absence from i For my part, I out * » von: tell her Leaid so my dear. Bella blushed. 
yindow of Napoleon proceeded to attack her, as be did every body: ‘ You have | think money is the first thing lo Gesire How bor one s children, nobility | Mrs Champagnes, who bad most assiduously attended to her tack, 
Tuileries. intrigned, conspired, and caballed with people of all kinds, emigrants, | waits at its heels.” ‘ and introdine ed her protegee to most of the company, now left Bella, 
rdom was leologues, and republicans A pretty service you have done to | “Bless me! there is a loud knocking at the hall-door; I imagine it | and passing to the cornes of the farthest room of _ — addressed h 
1s entered brance. Bm here I am, afterall, in spite of you, and for a long time, | to be Dr. Blackieech on his morning visit—don t retire , x 7 | genileman abo at iwenty four years of age, and brought him to the 
i hope He then asked a crowd of questions relative to the royal | “ Bat, my dear La ly Arliss, to resume our sulject, said Mre niace where Bella nooe introduc ing y im as the yey yee 
‘rmedthe | ; _— and taking up his gloves from the mantle-piece, abruptly quit- | Champignon, you willa low me tol e chaperon to / “ daughte a asi Fitz-Chol nondeley Gillifower, a distant relation er 
nen, not tedthe room. Hortense then resumed her supremacy, and developed | I shall esteem it an honour to asher em into life, and to give my ad- | own \ mn 
bis occa- her mind ina long conversation on the ee mode of dressing <4 em and help in settling them. This is. afterall, the important end of | The Hononrable Augustus Deatagurs by tee yd Gili 
J patriots he jewels and taste of all the court belles, and the fashions for the ) woman’s existence; and, for my part, I believe that the graces of the , lower bowed to Miss Arabella Arliss, and ys o> a to Say 
ings you wext winter. “ Little she thought,” says this moralist, “how soon she Miss Arliss’s will secure them all they can desire inthe very best circles. | to the Honourable Augustas Huntingturret Fite bolmnondeley 


ust leave Paris, to go and ennuyer herself six months in Germany, | But I think Miss [ella’s countenance is somewhat too sanguine and lilower. j 
at of the ond then six months at Rome, that rendezvous of fallen gragdeur.” | healthy, I mean fresh and ruddy, forthe ton. A genteel paleness and| The ice thus broken, Mrs. Champigoon was not the woman to relax 


Next morning she was waited on at seven o clock by the Duc dQ. | lassitude ine dePulante ig @ Becestory qualification. ‘Abere is pn im ber exertions, aud jeavg “lbve to find owt a Key.” The Honoum- 


















ations from 





ble Augustas had great expect 


protegee asa partner. ‘The florid hue of healthon the cheek of Bella 
pleased him as it does most other men by contrast with the sickly, va- 


porous, chalky complexion of too many fashioneb'e faces, which, | 


Bel-| 


though relieved by rouge, seem to wear a canker beneath them. 
la did not join in the good graces of the Honourable Augustus in oth- 
er respects, for he found she was not so graceful a dancer as he wished, 


and this, which was the whole and sole accomplishment be was fond! 


of acknowledging in himself, he could not forgive the deficiency of in 
others. Nature had filled bis pockets, but forgotten to fill his crantam. 
His cole pleasure was the dance. With the air of Lirth he mingled 
the fribble of the fiddler and dancing-master in exquisite combination. 
There was not a Scar enae + gd where he did not make one, nor an 
opera-dancer whom he did not number among his admired. 

let, dress, step, air, all bespoke the ruling passion. The Honourable 
Augustus would rather have embodied in bimself the talents of Vestris 
than those of Casar or Napoleon; to hop, skip. and jump well, being 
the objects of his ambition—perhaps not much vainer than theirs. 

“ Do, Miss Arliss, permit me to recommend to you M. Voltigeur, as 
ateacher of quadrilles; you dance them exquisitely, but there is one 
step he teaches known to no other master of the delightful art, i 

“1 will mention him to mamma,” replied Bella, who saw every 
thing Sut the romantic lover in the character of her partner: “1 am 
fonder of the old country dance than quadrilling,”’ added Bella. 

“‘[ most not censure a lady's taste,” observed the Honourable Au- 
oustus, “ but really a quadville is the—the—the most exalted of salta- 
tory gratifications, in my humble opinion, Miss Artiss, thou h Tam 
sorry to dilfer from you. Whatdo you think of the waltz?” 

“ [have never yet waltzed but with my sister,” answered B 
The Honourable Avgustus sighed, and stiragged up his shoulders. 


her, and therefore, in the | rough of East Retford 
quadrilles which followed, he, from policy, solicited the hand of her| 


His toi- | 


“She Abict. 









, for corruption, has occupied the attention of 
the House of Commons. The Commons had decided that the bo- 
rough should be disfranchised, and the right of election transferred to 
Mauchester; but the House of Lords threw out the bill, Lord Eildon 
having pronounced an opinion that it would not be legal to disfran- 
chise the whole voters, because a majorily of them had not been con 
vieted of bribery and corruption. During these proceedings East 
Rettord was actually anrepresented; and to remedy the defect, Mr. G. 
Lamb now brought up and supported a petition praying that the 








Speaker sould issue his writ for the election of a representative for | 


| that borough. Mr. Littleton protested against the principle acted upon 
by the House of Lords. Mr. Peel seemed to think that there were 
great dificultiesin the way of distranchising East Retford: he was op- 
posed to any other alteration than that of transferring the tranchise to 
the hundred of Bassetlaw. Lord John Russell contended, that the 
House was bound by its own deliberate decision; and if the salutary 
amendment at present contemplated should again be obstructed in the 
House of Lords, or lost through the prorogation of Parliament, the re- 


| sponsibility would rest upon the House of Lords and the servants of | 


the Crown. Sir Charles Forbes said, that if every borough in which 

corruption existed was to be distranchised, they would bave buta iin 
house. He blamed the manner in which this game was kept up by all 
parties from session to session; and wished to put anend (o it, by al- 

lowing the Speaker to issue his writ. 

| ‘The petition having been disposed of, Mr. TENNYSON, the mem- 

| ber tor Bletchingly, moved for leave to bring ina bill to transfer the 

| elective franchise from East Retford to Birmingham. 

| Mr. N. CALVERT objected not to Birmingham possessing the right 
of representation ; but he objected to its being invested with this right 


ella, simply. | at the expense of a landed district inadequately represented: for the 
| peesent, every useful purpose would be server by throwing the elec- 


Here Mrs. Champignon came up and broke off this interesting con-| tion for Fast Retford open to the hundred of Bassetlaw. 


versation. She congratulated the couple upon the elegance ot their 


dancing ; promised them a speedy repetition of it at her own house ;| 


Mr. G. BANKES supported the latter proposition. 





Lord NORMANBY thought it would be better for the Ilouse spon- | 


but none of the Ministers made any answer to his suggestion for ad 
ting a permanent provision fur the poor. 
Ja the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. V. STEU ART 
moved, . 
“ That this House is of opinion that it is expedient, at an ear} 
od of next session, to consider the propriety of introducing a 
{ot Poor laws into Ireland, subject to such molifcations as Parliamey: 
may deem applicable to the peculiar condition of that country.” 
| He maintained the unalienable right of the poor to be maintaines 
and dwelt on the evils of such a wide-spread system of pauperism ». 
| prevailed in England before the ‘nstitution of poor-laws. As Englan 
| was then, so was Ireland now: and the rem: dy which had proved 
effectual in the one case would prove effectual in the other. He in. 
dulged in some sharp reflections on the selfishness which made the 
| iandlords monopulize all the advantages of the labourer’s exeriions 
without caring tor the miseries which he suffered or giving any thing i; 
return. j a 
Lord Francis GOWER and Me. PEEL admitted the necessity of th: 
case ; but declined to pledge the Government to any specific policy 
either during this or next session. Mr. PEEL was satisfied that some. 
thing must be done : but he would not adopt the principle of the Eyo 
lish poor-laws without the greatest consideration. 8 
| Mr. Wilmot hORTONand Sir Francis BURDETT were of opinion 
that a judicial system of colonization would be the best means of pe, 
lieving Ireland: without this, the best-regulated system of poor-lay. 
would fail. Sir Francis, however, thought it but just that the Iris 
| landlords should be compelled to sepport their own poor, as they wer 
| instrumental in creating the mischief. 
| Mr. James GRATTAN condemned the absentee landlords; and M; 
| BROWNLOW attributed part ot the evils of Ireland to the high rents 
| wrung trom the peasantry. : 
Mr. HUSKISSON, Lord PALMERSTON, Mr. STANLEY, and 
General GASCOYNE, were favourable to the object of the motion, 
Lord MILTON, on the other hand, seemed to doubt the tendency 


Y per. 
Fy slem 


and having heard what the beaux had to say about the execlience of | tancously to transfer the forfeited right to some large unrepresented of poor-laws as a remedy for evils of such magnitude, and of so long 
M. Voltigeur, gave ber word he should be employed by Lady Arliss to | town, than to defer giving such towns an interest in the representation | standing. 


teach her daughters, confessing there was no one whiose taste sle pre- 
ferred to that of Mr. Gillilower’s on such subjects. She also took an 
opportunity of whispering him that Bella was a truly excellent girl, a 
little shy at first, but one who would improve on acquaintance, and 
that she was her adopted child in affection. The Honourable Angus- 
tus, itis possible, thought that, with the aidof M. Voltigeur, Bella 
might one day be passable, added to Mrs Champignon's fortune; he 
determined, deretore, to pay her all due attention, and even conceal 
his revolting feelings at her ignorance of the most sublime of earthly 
accomplishments. 

Bella, on the other hand, found she must look farther for the man of 
her destiny. She reasoned that routs would soon follow each other in 
rapid succession, and her present beau ideal might apyees when she 
least expected it, for the image of him whom fate had fixed for ber 
was clearly defined in her mind’s eye. One thing was certain, that 
image bore no resemblance to the Hon. Augustus Huniingturret Fitz 
Cholmondeley Gilliflower. 

The next day, Mrs. Champignon “reported progress,” as they say in 
the House of Commons. Lady Arliss was pleased at the account she 
heard, and Bella was asked how she liked the Hon. Augustus? 

“Not much, dear mamma; he is so stupid, he can talk of nothing 
but dancing and dancing-masters.”’ 

“ And what matters it, child?’ said Lady Arliss; “he has twenty 
thousand a year.” 


sure of necessity. 

Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. Wood, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Wynn, 
and Mr. Alderman Waithman, supported the principle of extending 
the elective franchise. 

Sir Joseph YQRKE had also (although it was but of late that he be- 
gan to consider himself as a Reformer) come to the resolution that he 
could not make this a narrow question relative to a particular hundred: 
he should acquiesce in the doctrine formerly laid down by Mr. Peel as 
to the disfranchisement of Penryn and East Retford, that the franchise 
should be transferred to some large and populous town. And, he 
continued, 

* The best town for this purpose, T think, is that designated by the 
honourable member for Bletchingly, and it shall be with me Birming- 
ham; for I own that Lam led by the new light which is illuminating 
usall. The new light and the new doctrines are striking into almost 
every member, and puting out the old light, and rendering the old 
doctrines obsolete, just as the oil-lamps are put out by the new gas- 
works. [Laughter.] L consider this transfer will lead to a real reform 


—and a judicious reform too, by which a vena! and corrupt borough 
will be disfranchised, and the elective right transferred to an enlight- 
ened and flourishing place.” 





“It is very tedious, mamma; he always talks of the some subject. 
T don’t think he can ever love me or any body, and I should like to be 
loved—he is so indifferent; and then I don’t think he has too many | 
brains.” 
“ He has twenty thousand a year,” interrupted Mrs. Champignon. | 


“Yes, but itis hard one must marry twenty thousand a Ronan! 





should wish to marry a man as well. [do not like a man only because 
he has twenty thousand a year, which he will spend on dancing-masters | 
and dogs. In truth, [don’t like him.” 

“ You must try, my dear Bella,” replied Lady Arliss. “It would be 
an excellent match in point of prudence, and prudence in these cuses 
is every thing.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Champignon issued cards for a rout that day three 
weeks, in Berkeley-square, where she intended to proceed another step 
with the foregoing affair. The aversion of Bella she thought might be 
easily got over; and a match so satisfactory for the daughter of her 
friend could hardly be expected to be made up in any other quarter. 
A morning’s ride on horseback (for Bella was an excellent horsewo- 
man) brought the young people together for an hour or two one day 
prior to the time fixed tor Mrs. Champignon’s party. The Hon. Au- 
gustus confessed that Bella sat her horse well, but that wes a mere 
third-rate accomplishment, quadrilling in perfection was the great ex- 
cellence of a female in his view, and he bored poor Belia the whole 
morning's ride with a history of dancing and dancers, and the quad- 
rille parties he had been at the preceding twelve months. Not a word 
of compliment to poor Bella passed bis lips. He did not seem to un- 
derstand making love, that wasclear. A young girl expects a little 
sighing and flattery from a lover, her impulses are those of nature and 
common sense, these not having been yet eradicated by the usages and 
opinions of the great world, and rendered cold, calculating, and heart- 
less. She hud not yet learned to preter indifferonce to affection, or 
the hope of it, nor to = every thing but glitter and tinsil in affairs 
of the heart. Bella had not acquired the prevailing fashionable no- 
tions npon this score ; she had not been ow! long enough. “If my mo- 
ther forces me to marry Augustus,” thoaght Bella, “I must; but J shall 
hate bim notwithstanding, I know [shall.” Such were her cogitations 
as she retarned from her ride with the Hon. Augustus Huntingturret 
Fitz-Cholmondeley Gillillower. 

It was the day Letere Mrs. Champignon’s party; the milliner was 
just come to try on anew dress for Bella: Lady Arliss and Mrs. Cham- 
pignon were waiting the important operation in her dressing-room, and 
all was big with expectation of the pleasure of to-morrow. Bella pro- 
mised to be more than usually civil to Augustus, in gratitude for the 
present of a superb robe, which was of her own choosing. Mrs. 
Champignon was calculating the depth of the impression it would 
make on the heart of the quadriller, if he had a heart, and Lady Arliss 
was thinking of the twenty thousand a year. Suddenly Dr. Black- 
leech was announced. 

* Show Dr, Blackleech up,” said Lady Arliss to the servant. 

“Good morning to your Ladvship,” said the Doctor with a low bow. 

The lady's pulse was felt. The usual inquiry, what her Ladyship 
might eat for dinner was answered, and the Doster was rising to leave 
the apartment, when Mrs. Champignon inquired if there was any thing 
new in town that morning? 

‘Nothing that I have heard important,” answered the Doctor. 
‘There is a foolish young fellow of good fortune married an opera- 
dancey yesterday. I forget his name.” 

“Can't you recollect, Doctor?” said Lady Arliss. 

“Let me try. Ob yes! It is the Hon. Augustus [untingturret 
Fitz-Cholmondeley Gilliflower, of Sheepshanks Hall, M. P. tor Shore- | 
ham.—Good morning. Lady Arliss.” 

“ Who could have dreamed of such a thing!” said Mrs Champignon. 

“ He is very well matched, I think,” said Bella; “he may quadrille 


now day and night.” a 
_ a De —_—_—_—_— 
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THE BOROUGH OF EAST RETFORD. 
Summary of Proceedings— May 9th, 1929. 
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Mr. HUSKISSON, in an able speech—which glanced sarcastically 
at the surprising political changes since Mr. Canning’s aceession to the 
Premiership—supported the measure as one of the best ne ins of pre- 
venting Parliamentary reform on the grand scale. Opposed as he al- 
ways had been, and was, to ageneral revision of the representative 
system, he advocated the policy of conferring a direct representation 
on the great manulacturing towns. 

“If Birmingham ought to be represented at all—which he thought 
there were cogent reasons for admitting—ouglit a question to arise up- 
on the alternative whether such a town, or whether a hundred in the 
county, like Bassetlaw—emphatically named in the local topography 
asthe Dukery—should have the benefit of being directly represented? 
Enough was it forhim, upon the general principle, to know that the 
county of Nottingham had now eight representatives; and that War- 
wickshire, the depository of great trading interests, had only six, and 
with « population so much denser and more conflicting. and under 
every circumstance so very differently constituted. Why. there had 
not been fer a century so good an opportanity of remedying a state of 
things arising out of the altered condition of society. He reminded 
the House of those subjects which were just budding into lite, but 
which wouid next session occupy the most earnest attention of Par- 
liament, and call into notice an expression of the teelings of every in- 
terest in the country. Ile alluded tothe probability of an attempt to 
renew the charters of the Bank of England and of the East India 
Company. Would it be said, that Birmingham had no higher interests 
in this question than the hundred of Bassetlaw ? or that the members 
of the county of Warwick, however well-informed upon general sub- 
jects, could so well understand to represent the interests of the manu- 
facturers asthose men who might be chosen by themselves, and who 
were placed in constant communication with their constitnents? It 
was impossible to say that the members chosen from every part of the 
country could adequately represent the interests of the manufacturers 
under such circumstances; and this formed, in his opinion, one of the 
strongest arguments against placing theta under a virtual representa- 
tion. He felt strongly on this subject, and the more strongly because 
he believed there was not one town in the kingdom in which the iron 
trade is carried on, or possessed by, an actual representative; and he 
therefore implored the Government to consider the claiins which the 
manufacturers connected with that trade had upon their attention. He 
was convinced, indeed, that the concession he required would pro- 
duce an universal feeling of content and satisfaction ; althongh. for 
his part, he was disposed to go much further, and not only disfranchise 
those boroughs which were found to be corrupt, but even confer upon 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield. the power of representation. By 
adopting such a course, he was confident the Government would ob- 
tain for these places, und for the whole of the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire, a guarantee and a secuaity for the patience and loyalty 
of the people, and tor their good behaviour, and their co-operation un- 
der all circumstances of peril or of difficulty. For these reasons, he 
supported the transter to Birmingham; while, at the same time. he | 
Loped Lord John Russell would move at once to confer a direct rep- 
resentation to the towns of Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield.” 

Lord John RUSSELL expressed his determination to do so either 
in this or the next session. 

Mr. BROUGHAM thought, that if the elective franchise was con- 
ferred on Sheffield, Leeds, Mancheste-. and Birmingham, and on Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, almost all that could be required in the shape of 
reform would be effected. 

Mr. PEEL took the other view of the question: be admitted that a 
sutticient case had been made out against East Retford to warrant a 
disfranchisement, but he thought that a sufficient warning wonld be 
heid out to delinquent boroughs by throwing the election epen to the 
hundred. 

The House divided on Mr. Tennyson's motion; and it was nega- 
tived by 197 votes to 111. : 4 


POOR LAWS FOR IRELAND. : 
The subject of Poor-laws for Ireland has been brought before both 
Houses apparently witha view to elicit the intention of Government 


till they were competied to do so under the fear of danger or the pres: | 


in Parliament, if the example we shall set in this instance be followed | 


Mr. SADLER, (anthor of an excellent work on Ireland,) in answey 
to Mr. W. Hortonand Sir f°. Burdett, condemned the principle of Emi. 
| gration, for which they contended—as cruel and wicked, anda needless 
waste of human life. The improving the waste lands was a better rev 
medy; but be had a plan of his own in contemplation, which he means 
to introduce either this session or the next. The motion was withdrawn, 
and the matter ieft with Ministers. 


SUNUMACY., 


Frances Embleton, a fine girl aged four years, was killed last week 
by the carriage-wheels of the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, 
as her Royal Llighness was proceeding to the king’s drawing-room. 
The accident occurred before the coachman was aware of the child’s 
danger, and the Princess was so much affected by it as to be unable to 
proceed. 

Another sign of the Times.—Queen Bess once threatened to unfrock 
a retractory Bishop: we have a more modern tale to tell, of one who 
was unwigged, and by a much less potent personage. When monkey: 
| begin to manifest an undisguised disrespect to and for the heads of the 
| Church, verily it is not to be wondered at if the Right Reverends take 
|umbrage, and cultivate alarm. The worthy Bishop of St. A————~ 
| visited the Zoological Museum the other day, and was standing, per- 
| haps too carelessly, among a lively group of those merry mockeries ot 
mankind, monkeys, little dreaming, ‘‘ good easy man,” how near hls 
human dignity was in danger of disparagement, when one of the largest 











| of the Rev. Father, and vaulting up his pole, left the poll of the discon. 


| certed prelate looking very bald and bereavedbclow. We are happy. 
| however, to say that the wig was speedily restored to its learned wear- 
jer, “no grace displaced,” —ihe powder looking as powderly as before, 
|} and the curls as circumspect and clerical. 
| quis of Lansdown, a notorious Whig, is president of the Society, we 
| «ust say that we deem the un-whigging of a visiter, whether Tory or 

W hig to be altogether inconsistent with the professional liberal priuci- 
| ples of that very useful establishment. 

Loyalty.—A most scandalous scene too place on Sunday week in 
the chureh of Sainte-Foy, during the celebration of high mass. The 
vicar officiating perceiving in the choir a young man who wore a blue 
watcli-ribbon over a red waistcoat at once inferred that these ‘wo coa 
lours, taken in conjunction with his white neck-cloth, were most sedi- 
tiously emblematical. In consequence, he immediately laid hold ot 
him, and aceused him of hoisting revolutionary colonrs. The young 
man replied with great temper and moderation, and the matter went 
no further—thanks to the seif-command exhibited by the supposed re- 
volutionist. ‘This cireumstance reminds us strongly of another venera- 
ble eclesiastic, who in the course of the sharp winter which succeeded 
the “hundred days,” directed the Swiss on duty to take into eusiody 
a pale-faced individual, the tip of whose nose the frost had turned 
red, while it had also made his lips look blue—this tri-colour being 
a sufficient indication that he must be an inveterate Bonapartist."— 
Lyons Paper. 

Religious Enthusiast.—Edmund Manning, Water-street, Manchestef, 
lately announced that he was to fast forty days, and forty nights, in 
obedience to the command of the Saviour. He alleged that he had 
seen the Lord, who said unto him, “ Fear not, fast forty days and forty 
nights, that the world may see what I can do with man.” - From that 
period he abstained from meat and from drink, except cold water ; 
and at the end of the period of abstinence. he affirms the Lord appcar- 
edto him a second time and said, “ Arise and eat, and I will tell thee 
when thou hast enough.” The poor visionary accordingly partook 
ot food. 

A Fact !—A boat was literally raised into the air by the operation 
of a whirlwind, to the elevation of about ten feet, and was carried, 
with sundry eccentric revolutions in its course, to the distance of ont 
hundred yards ; when the impelling power expended its force, thé 
vessel descended from the unusual element which it had been dis 
porting, and restedon terra firma, without having sustained any mate- 
rial damage.—Dosfon Gazette. 

The Oak.—An interesting volume might be formed, entitled thé 
“History of the Ook.”’ The first mention that we know of this treé 
is that ancient of days, the “ Oak of Mamre,” under which Abraham 
satin the heat of the day; and that it was an oak, one of the fathers, 
Eusebius, telis us, as it remained an object of veneration even in the 
time of Constantine. We should note all the celebrated querci of ar- 
tiquity ; the use, valae, strength, duration, &c. of its timber; the infs 
nite variety of purposes to which its various parts are applied by the 
mechanic, the dyer, the artizan ; the insects, which amount to hundreds 
of species, that live, and have their being on the oak; the vegetables 
it nourishes, ferns, lichens, mosses, agarics, boleti.; the saw-dust, ap- 
ples, gall-nuts, acorns, leaves, and innumerable et cetera of Britain s 
guardian tree. However highly the Druids might venerate the oak, 
aod make it he emblem and residence of their deity ; yet the intrinaic 
value of this tree was unknown to our remote forefathers. All their 
knowledge of its virtues was probably included in its uses for building, 
its acorns for their swine, and, perhaps, its bark for preserving the skins 
Which they used. Modern ingenuity and necessity have brought i's 


various qualilies into notice, or our oak would have received such 
honours as in days of darkness were conferred upon inanimate things. 
Attica considered the olive asthe gift of her tutelary goddess, and some 





The matter was mentioned by Earl Danley”, in the Lords, last night; 





* EarlDanley’s speech on the state of the poor in Ireland, delivered 





This is the third session in which the disfranchisement of the Bo- 


in the House o} Lords on the Ist May, is published as a pamplilet. 


benevolent saint would have been lauded and bymned tor having en- 
dowed the oak of Britain with snch extensive virtues for the good vi 
mankind.—Journal of a Naturalist. 


German Opera.—A company of German voealists bas lately arrived 
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and has oommenced representing, in the ‘Theatre Italian, Der 
e other principal operas of the German school. 
Manifactures ta France.—It appears from a French a - 
{ cloth manufactures in France have fallen of considera ly. In 
5 here were six hondred cloth manuiactures in Elbeat, and its en- 
7 There are now only four hundred. At Louviers, within the 
' ~wh vears, two-thirdsot the cloth manufacturers have disappeared; 
» Sed ber is reduced one-half. 


aris, ; 
yscuulZ, ane th 


at Sedan the num 
et —At alate sitting of the Royal Ac ademy of Metz, the follow- 
ethod of detecting the presence of cotton in woollen stiffs | 
- An ounce of pure alkali is dissolved in halt a | 
is the suspected stuff is boiled for two hours. | 
dissolves entirely, and forms upon the 





! 
s communicated. — 
ndof water, and in th ; 
e stuf is of pure wool it 


ut ; , : : specie oa . 
e a soap, Which will pass through a hue sieve } but if on the | 
vray the stuff contains cotton, or any other vegetable fibre, twill | 


ly dissolved, but will shew itself when throwa into the | 


tbe enuure 


Comets. Linmboldt has made a communication to M. Arago | 
some remarks by M. Encke on the progress of a commet, trom 
ch be draws inferences confirmatory of the hypothesis respecting | 
¢ resistance opposed to the motions of the heavenly bodies vy the 
mospheres. 
New Cannons and Rockets. —An engineer of St. Petersburgh bas in- 
nted a new kind of cannon for the war with Turkey, which w ill, it | 
said, prove a very formidable instrument. In size and weight it is | 
wal tu the ordiuary sixty-four poander; but the bore is calculated for } 
very small ball, which will range more than twice the distance of the 
sot now used. Russian agents are at present in this country and in 
.e Netherlands superintending the casting of cannon on this principle. 
‘ye same engineer has also invented a new rocket, which is reported 
be much more destructive than the Congreve rocket.—Lon. Paper. 
Population of the Netherlands.—¥ vom a recent census, the popula- 
fon of the Netherlands is found to be 6,166,854. 

Supply of Water in Paris.—A company is forming in Paris for the 
upply of water, by means of pipes, to every floor ot the houses. The 





estimated at fifty-one millions of francs. The water isto be taken 
om the Seine, at some distance from Paris, so as to ensure a pure 


, With obstinate and determined valour. 


pense of the works which have been resolved upon for this purpose | 


She Albion, 


* It was pow nine in the morning, and the whole English force had | 
come up. A crucifix was carried in the front of thedine, and around 
it waved innumerable banners and pennons, gorgeously embroidered, 
and belonging chiefly to the church. The close battle now began, and 
under circumstances \ ery discouraging to the Scots. The discharge of 
the archers bad already galled and distressed them, and the division 
commanded by the Kart of Moray was now fiercely attacked by the | 
English men-at-arms. His array was broken and separated by the | 
ditches and hedges which intersected the geound where be was station- | 
ed. These grievously impeded his movements, so that the English 
cavalry charged throaghihe gaps in the line, and made a dreadinl havoc 
At last Morey fell, and bis division was eutirely routed. The English 
then attacked the main centre of the Scots, where David commanded 
im person ; and asitatso was drawn upin the same broken and en 
closed ground, the various leaders and their va’ als were separated, anu 
tought ata serious disadvantage. Their Qank, too, was exposed to the 
discharge of a body of ten thousand English bowmen; and, as the 
distance diminished, the arrows flying with a truer aim and more fata 
atrength, told tearfully against the Scots. Yet the battle raged fo 
taree hours with great slaighter; and the young King, although be had 
evinced little military judgment in the disposition of his army, fought 
: Tle was defended by a circle of 
his nobility, who fell fast around him. ‘Che Constable David de la 
Haye, Keith the Marshall, Charters the High Chancellor, and Peebles 
the Lord Chamberlain, with the Earls of Sforay and Strathern, and 
thirty barons belonging to the principal families in Scotland 
slain. "The king himself was grievou ly wounded by two arrows, one 
could not be extracted without great agony. Yet belong continued to 
resist and encourage the few that were | An English 





we 


eftround bim 
knight, named Copland, at last broke in upon bim, and alter a bard 
struggle, in which two of bis teeth were knocked out by the King's 
dagger, sueceeded in overpowering and disarming him. 

* On the capture of the King, the [igh Steward and the Earl! of 
March, whose division had not suffered so severely, judging, probably, 
that any attempt to restore the day would be hopeless, drew off their 
troops, and escaped from the field without much loss; for the English 
were fortunately too much occupied in plunder and making prisoners, 
to engage in a pursuit which might have been very fatal. Amongstthe 
prisoners, besides the King, were the Knight of Liddesdale, the Earls 





oply. 

Muriate of Lime.—The use of a solution of muriate ot lime has been 
ecently adopted with good success, in the South of France, in the 
-rowth of Indian corn and other farinaceous vegetables. ‘T'wo patches 
{ corn were planted in a similar soil, one of which was watered regu- 
irly With the muriate of lime, and the other treated in the ordinary 
node. ‘The vegetation of the corn to which the muriate was applied 
vas much more rapid than that of the other, aud the produce was finer 
jn quality and one sixth greater in quantity. 


SCOUVBLAND. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
The History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Volume II. 
Edinburgh. W. Tait. 

This volume of Mr. ‘Yyiler’s History of Scotland fully supports the 
character gained by the previous volume, and will confirm the opinion 
zenerally entertained of the author's ability to execute the great and 
irduous task he has undertaken. 

This volume bring» the History down to the death of David IL, and 
the accession of the House of Stewart, in the person of Robert II. 
‘The history of the long and eventful reign of David If. is admirably 
civen. It was a reign occupied in unceasing, bloody, and disastrous 
war with the English, under their gallant and wariike Edward IIL, 
who at first, under colour of supporting the pretensions of Baliol to the 
~eottich crown, and alterwards trom the undisguised motives of ambi- 
tion and national hostility, exerted all his energies and resources for 
‘he subjugation of Scotland, but with no other effect than the infliction 
of mutual calamity. Though the King of Scotland became his pri- 
soner, and was kept for many years in captivity, yet the indomitable 
spirit of the Scottish nobility and people was not broken by this event. 
While the King remained a captive in London, the greatest part of 
Scotland, which bad been occupied by the English, was rescued from 
their hands, and the English King found it expedient to restore his rival 
to liberty for aransom. The history of a reign, accordingly, during 
‘which the Scots resisted five invasions of the Euaglish monarch, and re- 
taliated by bold and destructive ineursions into the hostile country, 
abounds in striking incidents and turns of fortune, and in those traits 
of individual courage and ferocity, for which our ancestors were so 
remarkable in those bloody times. The following account of the disas- 
trous battle of Durham, in which the Scottish army was routed, and the | 
King made prisoner, is a specimen of the vigour and animation of Mr. 
‘lytler’s narrative. The whole circumstances attending this battle— 
‘he muster of the whole strength of Scotland for the invasion—the 
rashness and bravery of the King—the desperation of the encounter— 
the total ruin of the Scottish army—ihe destruction of the flower of 
the nobles, who fell while encircling their wounded King—strongly re- 
mind us of the hardly more fatal day of Flodden. 

“ David, meanwhile, advanced to Hexham, and for fourteen days 
plundered and laid waste the country, leaving his route to be traced 
through the bishoprick of Durham by the flames of villages and ham- 
lets It seems to have excited unwonted resentment and horror, that 
he did not spare even the sacred territory of St. Cuthbert, although, if 
we may believe a movkish historian, the venerable saint visited the 
slumbers of the king, and implored him to desist from the profanation. 
Satiated at length with plunder, the Scottish army encamped at a 
place called Beaurepair, now Bear Park, within a short distance of 
Durham. By this time, the English army had taken op their ground 
in the park ot Bishop Auckland, not six miles distant from Beaurepair. 
The Scots position was ill chosen. It was a plain or common, much 
intersected with ditches and hedges, which separated the divisions, 
and hindered them from supporting each other; and the country round 
‘vas of that varied and undulated kind, that, unless the scouts were 
very active, au enemy might approach within afew miles without be- 
ing discovered. This was, in truth, the very event which happened; 
and it gave melancholy proof that there were no longer such leaders 
as Bruce, or the Good Sir James, in the Scottish army. At break of 
day, the Knight of Liddesdale pushed on before tho rest of the Scots. 
He led a strong squadron of heavy-armed cavalry, and, advancing 
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and knights. It is not too high a computation, if we estimate the loss 
| of the Scots in this fatal batile at fifteen thousand men. ‘That of the 
| English was exceedingly small, if we consider how long the conflict 
j lasted. Froissart has asserted that the English Queen Philippa was in 


| the field, and harangued the troops, mounted on a white charger. The 


| story is ridiculous, and is contradidted by all the contemporary histo- | 


rians, both English and Scottish. 

“A defeat so calamitous had not been sustained by Scotland since 
ithe days of Edward the First. Their best officers were slain or taken, 
and their King acaptive. David, with the rest of the prisoners, were, 

after a short time, conveyed to London, and led in great state and so- 
| lemnity to the Tower, amid a guard of twenty thousand men-at-arms. 
The captive prince wes mounted on a tall black courser, so that he 
could be seen by the whole people; and the Mayor and aldermen, 


| his father 


of Fife, Menteith, Sutherland, and Wigton, and fifly other barons | 


45 


quested the traitor to remain alone with bim, whilst the rest departed 
W hen this was done, the king took him aside to @ more remote part of 





the wood, and drawing bis sword, informed him that he knew well the 


whole of bis treachery. ‘We are alone,’ seid ke, ‘and on an count 
footing, as becomes brave men; both are ermed, both ere mounted ; 
neither of us Can receive assistance. You have sought my lile: toke it 
if you are able.’ Li is bardly hecessary to add, that tus hervic coaduct 
of the kiag was followed by the immediate contrition and pardon of 
his heart-stiruck vassal.’ 

* David the First appears to have been no less fond of hunting than 
Malcolm. Indeed we may believe that his intimate con- 
nexion with England, previous to bis coming to the throne, mast have 
given him an aditional love for an amusement which th: Normans thea 
tollowed wiih an enthusiasm which transformed it from a recreation 
into ascience. Accordingly, when Robert de Brus, previous to the 
g mitile of the Standard, in which David was so cruelly deteate d, 
einployed his eloquence to persuade the king, his oid t end and bro- 
ther in arms ist trom bis unjust invasion of England, be not only 
mentions the mutual periis and labours whieh they bad shared, but 
especially alludes to the t which they bad eaperionced ia the 
chase, and the pleasues of hawking and bunting; and in that beautiful 
and touching eulogium which Ethelred bas left us of the same mon- 
arch, who was his triend and patron, we find this testimony alike to bis 
humanity and love of the chase. ‘Osten with these eyes have [seen 
him draw back his foot when it was already in the stirrup, and he was 
just mounting to follow the diversion ol the « hase, should the voice ot 
any poor supplicant be heard petitioning tor an audience; the horse 
was leit, the amusoment for that day given up, aad the king would re 
turn into his palace.” 

“In the Romance of Sir Tristrem, which may be quoted as good 
authority for the manners of Scotland in the days of Alexander the 
Third, we meet with some fresh and characteristic pletures of the 
sportsand amueerents of the times; and amongst these the chase 
holds, as might be expected, a most conspicuous place. The hero is 
the very king of hunters, and his profound acquaintance with the 
mystery of wood-craft is dwelt upon witha fond minuteness, whieh 
proves how high was the place which the science occupied in what 

were then considered the accomplishments of a brave and gentle 
ij knight. Tristrem, in travelling through a forest, encounters a compa 
ny of huntsmeo, who are returning from the chase with their hounds 
| in leash, and the game which they bad slain. He is scandalized at the 
| awkward and unsportsmaniike manner in whieh they had broke up 
the venison; and on upbraiding them for their want of science, an un 
| fayed hart is thrown down before him, ard he is courteously request- 
| ed to give them alesson. This he performs in a manner so masterly 
and admirable, that the hantsmen are in eestasies; and this new anil 
| superior mode of carving the buck is communicated to the king of the 
country, who esteems himself fortunate in having lived at an era when 
| knowledge was destined to make so important a step towards perfec 
tion. From the whole adventure, it is evident, that to break up a stag 
lor, in the language of Sir Tristrem, to ‘ dight the erber,’ according to 
| the most scientific method; to give his rights to the forester, the nom- 
bles to the huaters and spectators, the quarre to the hounds, and the 
| expected corbin bone to the raven; to allot the due portion to himsel/ 
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with the various crafts of the city, preceded by their own officers, and | as carver; to tie up the paunch with the grease; to preserve the gurgi 
clothed in their appropriate dresses, attended onthe occasion, and in- | loun; and, lastly, to recite the appropriate rhyme, and blow the toke 
creased the effect of the pageant. On being lodge? in the ‘Tower, | ning or death-note, were considered matters of deep study and of no 
however, all expense aa splendour were at an end; and Edward, | very easy attainment, which in those early ages formed a material 
with a paltry and ungenerous policy, compelled his royal prisoner to | part of a chivalrous and noble education, and which, it mast be ob 


sustain the expense of his own establishwent, and imposed the same 
heavy tas upon his brother captives.” 

At the end of David's reign, Scotland had regained her entire free- 
dom, which she never again lost. At this time the accession of the 
House of Stewart took place, in the person of Robert I1.; and the 
author pauses ai this remarkable era, cae enters upon an enquiry into 
the state of Scotiand during the period trom the accession of Alexan- 
der TIL, to the death of David Il. ‘This disquisition occupies some- 
what wore than one-half et the voluine, and is both original in design 
and masterly in execution. Mr. Tytler describes with surprising mi- 
nuteness and precision (which heis enabled to do by his indefatigable 
and extensive researches) the appearance of the country—its enltiva- 
tion—commerce, laws, and institutions—the situation, manners, and 
habits of the different orders of the community—their learning, arts, 
amusements, and dress. "The picture of Scotland thus presented is in 
the highest degree interesting, and dilfers, in many particulars, from the 
common notions on the subject. It appears, that in those remote ages 
(the 13th and 14th centuries.) Scotland was well cultivated and rich in 
agricultural produce—that iis commerce, even with foreign countries, 
was considerable, and attended with corresponding wealth and Juxury 
—and that, notwithstanding the devastations of war, the people, in ge 
neral, lived in ease and comfort, the wages of labour being bigh when 
compared with the prices of the necessaries of life. In learning, poe 


ne 
he 


vauiced as Englandand the other nations of Europe. 


of his representation. These pleasing features in the picture, indeed, 
are accompanied with others of ad ferent description—the unlimited 
power and tyrrany of the feudal barons, and the servile state of a great 
eae of the common people, who were ina state of absolute 
vondage and as much the property of the lords of the soil, and if they 
were his sheep or oxen. This state of slavery, however, like that 
of the West Indies, seems not to have been so bad in practice 
as in theory; for it appears that such bondsmen could enter the 
church, or follow merchandise, or other professions, in which 
they could gain wealth, and rise to eminence. Even when 
weulthy and eminent, indeed, they continued staves, unless formally 
manumitted; but the very circumstance of their having it in the pow- 
er to obtain distinction or opulence indicates a greater degree of libe- 
rality in the actual treatment of this class of society, than might have 
been expected from their deprivation of civil rights. This is no argu- 
ment in favour of slavery, undoubtedly; but it is a comfort to per- 
ceive that there is something which prevents the worst institutions 
from producing the full amount of mischief which might reasonably 
be expected from them. 

Asa specimen of the manner in which this excellent dissertation is 
written, we shall give some extracts from the section on the amuse- 
ments of our ancestors. 

‘With regard to hunting. the immense forests with which, as we 





tor the purpose of forage through the grounds near Sunderland, sud- 


denly found himself in presence of the whole English army. The | 


Proximity of the enemy rendered a retreat as hazardous as a conflict ; 
vet Douglas attempted to retire; but his squadron was overtaken and 


driven back, with the loss of five hundred men, upon the main body | 


of the Scots. David instantly drew up his army in three divisions. He 
himself led the centre, the right wing was intrusted to the Earl of 
Moray. while the Knight of Liddesdale, and the Steward, with the 
Eart of Dunbar, commanded the left. ‘These dispositions were made 
1" great haste and alarm, and scarcely completed, when the English 
rchers had advanced almost within bowshot. Sir John de Grabam, 
an experienced soldier, at this moment rode up to the king, and ear- 
nestly besought him to command the cavalry to charge the archers 
in flank. It wasthe same mancuvre which had been so successful at 
Bannockburn: but from ignorance or youthful obstinacy, David was 
deat to his advice. ‘Give me,’ cried Graham, in an agony of impa- 
tence, as the fatal phalanx of the archers advanced nearer and nearer; 
“give me but a hundred horse, and I engage to disperse them all.’ Yet 
even this was unaccountably denied him, and the brave baron, second- 
ed by none but his own followers, threw himself upon the bowmen; 
but it was too late; time had been given them to fix their arrows, and 
the deadly shower was sped. Graham's horse was shot under bim, and 
be himseli with diiiculty escaped back io the army 


have already seen, our country was covered during this period, gave 
every facility for the cultivation of this noble pastime; and there is am- 
| ple evidence, that at a very early period, the chase formed one of the 
principal recreations of the barons of Scotland. David the First re- 
counted to the Ethelred, Abbot of Rievaux, an anecdote regarding 
Malcolm Canmore, his tather, which illustrates this in a minute aod 
| striking manner. Malcolm had received private information that a plot 
| against his life was laid by one of his courtiers in whom be placed great 
The king took no notice of the discovery, but calmly 
itor with his vassals and followers at 
for his huntsmen and hounds 


| confidence. 
|awaited the arrival of the tra 
court; and when they came, gave orders 
| to prepare for the chase, and be waiting for him on the first dawn of 
ithe morning. “And now,” says Ethelred, “ when Aurora had driven 
away the night, King Malcolm assembled his chief officers and nobles 
| with whom he proceeded to take the pastime of the chase im a great 
| plain, which was thickly surrounded by a wood. In the middle of 

this forest was a gentle eminence. profusely covered with wild flowers, 

in which the punters, after the fatigues of the chase, were accustomed 
to repose and solace themselves. Upon this eminence the king stood ; 
|} and, according to that law or custom of the chase, w hich the vulgar 
| call the trysta, having allotted certain stations to the different nobles 
| and their dogs, in suc a manner that the game should meat death 
| wherever it attempted to make its escape, he dismissed them, but re- 


try, music, and architecture, Scotland seems to have been as far ad- | 
In all these re- | 
spects, our author places Séotland in a light in which she has not hith- | 
erto been represented—and there can be no doubt of the correctness | 


served, constituted only a small portion of the complicated science of 

wood-craft. It is evident that Robert Bruce, who seems to have been 
| accounted one of the most accomplished koights of his time, was nn 
adept in the mysteries of the chave. He winds his horn in so masterly 
|away,that Sir James Dougias instantly pronounces that blast to be 
| none but the king's; and the strength with which he draws the bow, 
ond the unerring nim with which the shaft is directed, are particularly 
wentioned by Barbour. Indeed for many months, when he led the 
life of a proscribed and wandering fugitive, he and his followers were 
driven to support themselves by the chase; and there is evidence in 
the Chamberlain's Accounts, that bis dogs, his faleons, his horses, and 
his huntsmen, were afterwards subjects of considerable care and ex- 
| pense. 

“ Ata veryremote period, indeed, we find that the Scotttsh stag- 
hounds and wolf-dogs were exceedingly prized in foreign countries ; 
and under the reign of David the Second the character of the Scot 
tish dogs and falcons stood so high, that they became an article of ex 
port ; while in the characters of the island lords, the eyries of faleon: 
are particularly mentioned. The hawks of Norway, however, for 
strength and flight, were the most famous in the world; and there ise 
| curious early notice in Sir Tristrem, w hich shows that the Norwegian 
| merchant-ships imported them into Scotland. 
| “Ther com a schip of Norway 
To Sir Rohantes hold, 

With hawkes white and grey, 
And panes fairy told.’ 
“In the Chamberlain's Accounts, the faleoner of John of the Isles 

‘appears bringing talcons to David the Second; and, from the enthu- 
siasm with which the sport of hawking is described in the early ro 
| mances, and the gravity with which its mysteries are explained, we 
may conclude, that in Scotland, as in the other coustries of Eerope, 
| it was esteemed one of the most fascinating of feudal pastimes. Iti» 
| easy, indeed, if we carry our mind back to the thirteenth orfoarteenth 
century, to imagine how imposing and delightful must have been thove 
field sports of our ancestors. Let us for a moment dwell on the pic- 
‘tare. We see the sun just rising upon a noble chase or park, with 
| breezy slopes and gentle undulations, variegated with majestic oaks, 
and getting wider and more rugged as you approach the mountains 
| that surround it. His level rays are glancing on the windows of a ba 

| ron’s castle, and Wluminating the massy grey walls, till they look as if 
i they were built of gold. By and by symptoms of busy preparation 
| are seen: horses are led into the court; knights, squires, and grooms, 
are booting and mounting, and talking of the coming sport; the hunty- 
men end the faleoner stand ready et the gate; and the ladies’ palfreys, 
led by their pages, are waiting for their fair mistresses. At last, these 
gentle dames deseend trom their bower, and each, assisted by her fa- 
vourite knight, ‘lightly springs to selle;’ the aged baron himself is 
gravely mounted, and leads the way; and the cuurt of the castle rings 
with hoof and horn as the brilliant cavaleade cross the draw-bridge, 
jand disperse themssives through the good ereen-wood. There are 
few who could resist a wish to join in the pastime.” 

Though these extracts are any thing but tedious, yet they are long 
end we must stop. We have, therefore, only to pray that our excel 
ilent anthor may be blessed with life and health to enable him to finish 
| this great undertaking, the completion of wiuch will be an event of a» 
| small importance in the literature of Scotiend. 


—~>—- 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


| Friday, April 3.—Mr. Faraday, as we slightly mentioned last wees, 
| exhibited to a numerous meeting a series of curious and amusing expe- 
riments in elncidation of some points touching the new doctrines of 
sound advoeated by Mr. Whenistone, in the Journal of Science for 
September 1827. We are giad tu hear our testimony confirmed by 
sach an authority. as to the imperfect knowledge which we possess ot 
the fanctions of the organ of bearing, notwithstanding the investiga- 
tions of many distinguished experimental physiologists. We asserted 
as much in our review of Mr. Stephenson's volame on the diseases of 
the ear, and we find no reason to alter that opinion on the perusal of 
Mr. Curtis's recently published lecture on the sense of hearing, or of 
Me. Wright's new work on the same sul)/ect, of which we shall shor! 

give an account. On the present occasion the novelty of the experi- 
ments formed the principal attraction. Some of these may be readily, 
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[SEE = ae aoe - 
repeated by our readers. When we place our hand so as to cover the 
ear, or close with the finger, without pressure, the meafns andiorius 
the external sounds become faint, while the sound of the voice pro- 
duced internally is greatly augmented. Pronounce in this way the 
vowels ¢. o, u, and the effect will be distinct ; if the syliables le and kew 
be smartly articulated, the sound will be paintuily loud. If when the 
ears are closed, as just described a common tuning-fork be placed by 
tts conducting stem orhandle on any pert of the head, a similar aug- 
mentation of sound is observable. We believe that another experi- 
quent of the same kind, that of receiving into the mouth the round end 
of a poker, while the ears are closed and the otherend is struck by a 
key, is very commonly known, and strongly illustrates the same tact. 
In there experiments, when one ear remains open, the » mod is always 
referred to the ear which is closed; but when both ears are closed, the 
sound will appear louder in that ear the nearest fo wile) itis pr rduced 
"Chis angmentation of sound Mr. Wheatstone attributes to what he calls 
reciprocations of the vibrations, by the air contained in the closed 
cavity, 
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This principle in the theory of sound has led Mr. Wheatstone to ima. | 


cine an instrument, to which he has given the name of Microphone, 
capable of conducting the weakest souncs to the interior eavily of the 
enr, where, by producing reciprocation of the vibration, the sound will 
he greatly augmented. Mr. Faraday proceeded to showsthe instrament 
in qnestion, and its numerous applic ations; but its uce appears to be 
confined to the hearing of weak sounds when the microphone is placed 
in immediate contact: with the sonorous body 


instrument, who, finding ali the sages in civil engineering puzzled on 
one oceasion, ata faint grating noise which existed ina large and new 
steam apparatus, the source of which noise could not be discovered,soon 
ascertained, by means of the microphone applied to its several parts, 
the spot whence the noise arose, and consequently the cause of it, so +3 
to lead to its removal 

In the course of the demonstration, a gentleman who has acquired 
the faculty of whistling double, that is to say, of sounding a key-note 


audience a specimen ot this striking illustration of Mr 
principles and gave universal satisfaction. This practice of double 
whistling is common among the shepherds, and generally the lower 
classes of people in the north of Italy. 





NEW TARIFF OF COLOMBIA. 

Simon Bolivar, Liberator President of the Republic, &c. 

Considering that the expenses of the Republic have been increased, 
by the necessity of preserving it in a defensible condition with regard 
10 Spain, who still remains obstinate in ber pretensions of domination, 
and of arming to repel the unjust aggressions of Feru. 

‘That the discrimination between different ports from which mer- 
chandize proceeds, adopted by the laws of the State, for the collection 
of great and smail duties, if i was uselul when established, lus since 
bee ome injurious to commercial nations, 

Vinally, that itis absolutely necessary to insure the greatest possible 
revenue trou import duties—the council of the State having been con 
sulted— 

I decree—Art. 1. On imports no other duty shall be collected in the 
ports than those known by that name to the laws of the Republic: all 
siail be consolidated into one, which were formerly known by various 
denoaunations,—{ These articles do not exclude those that have been 
collecied under other names and regulatious—as tonnage. anchorage, 
and other port duties. } 

Art. 2. For the future the differences admitted by previous laws in 
the places of origin of foreign merchandize, shall cease ; and uniform 
and the same duties sliall be collected, according to the provisions ot 
this decree, on all, whether they proceed trom Europe, the colonics ot 
European nations, the United States of North America, the Asiatic 
possessions or the new American states. [This is not at ail to iniringe 
any existing treaties, 

Art. 3. (This divides all merchandise and effects into sis classes.) 

1. Sheet iron, paper, medicines, cordage, cables, pitch, tar, precious 
stoues, laces, cambries, (batiste and fine,) handkerchiets, and touls of 
all sorts, ‘These, imported in Colombian vessels, pay 15 1-2 per cent. 
ard in foreign vessels 15 1-2. 

2. Cloths or fabrics of cotton, wool, linen, hemp, or worsted, (ex- 
copt these comprehended in other classes, )—15 1-2 per cent. in nation- 
al vessels, and 22 1-2in toreign. 

Sd. Hats, of beaver, wool, cotton, silk, or straw, umbrellas, sperma- 
ceti, manufactured or not, olives, watches, of gold, silver, or other me- 
tals, galloon, Delft ware, and all sorts of fine and coarse glass—20 1-2 
per cent, in national vessels, 29 1-2 in foreign. 

4th. Silks and all silk fabrics, mock jewels, curried skins, ornament- 
al plumes and fans—22 1-2 in national, and 27 1-2 in foreign. 

Sth. Furniture and utensils, of gold, platinum, silver, bronze, cop- 
per, tin, lead and sheet iron ; dried fruits, &c. all sorts of foreign tan- 
ned leather and bread stuffs, except those paying a specific duty—2 
L-2 per cent in national, and 39 1-2 in foreign. 

6h. Glass chandeliers, Grecian lamps, mirrors, carriages, shoes, 
hoots, and other leathern articles, house furniture, made garments, per- 
fumes, essences, scented waters, &c. men's and women’s riding saddles 
—3) 1-2 per cent. in nation al, and 3O 1-2 ia foreign vessels. 

All other kinds ot goods, wares and merchandize, not included 
above, and not subject to specific duties, imported in national vessels 
shall pay 25 1-2, and in foreign 50 Lon the arancel prices, or the va- 
Juation made in presence of the factors. 

‘The following articles shall pay the specified duties annexed to them. 

Manufactured steel, 40 reals per quintal; Cana, brandy, or its mix- 
tures, common proof, )r. pr. doz.; Bottles do. in other condition, 2or 
pr. arroba; Wine, or other brandy, commen proof, Bur. pr. doz. ; Do. 
in other condition, Jr. pr. arr.; Garlic, Wer pr. q.; Aniseed, 6dr. pr. 
do.; Rice, 16e. do.; Smoked or salted Leef, 16". do.; Do. do. pork, 
24r. do.; Beer, 12r. pr. doz.; Do. other condition, Sr. pr. arr. ; Cider, 
12r. pr. doz. or Sr. pr. azr.; Copper, in pigs, tr. pr. q.; Do. in sheets, 
N6r. do. ; Cuammin, 50r. do.; Pastes, 25r. do. ; Unwrouglit iron, or iron 
machinery or acricultural instruments, l6r. do.; Do. manufactured in 
‘ other forms, D2r. do. ; Minestras, &e. 16¢. do. ; Biscuits, 40r. do, ; Flour, 


Lard, 50r, do.; Indian corn, 8r. pr. fanaga; Playing ecards 1-2r. pr. 
pack; Oreganum, 50r. pr. q.; Dry salt fish, 25r. pr. q.; Do. im piekle, 
4r. pr. Ih.; Snail, fine, 4e. pr. ib.; All sorts of powder, 100r. pr. q.; 


and Madeira wine, 24r. doz, or Ir. pr. err. ; Allred wines, Ur. pr. doz. 
or Gr. pr. arr.; Other wines, 13r. pe. doz. or 12r. pr. arr. 

Art. 12. The above duties are for imports in national vessels, 5 per 
centto be added when imported in toreign 

Art. 13. The importation of rum and its compounds to be permitted 
hereafter only in the ports between Angostura and Maracaibo, in- 
elusive. 


of the*’Republic, from the Ist day of July ot the present year. 

Art. 15. Previous regulations, contrary to this decree are repealed. 

Art. 16. The Minister Secretary of State in the Department of the 
‘Treasury is charged with its execution and punctual fulfilment. 

Given at ead Quarters at Quito, May &th, 1623—19—Simon Boli- 
For bis Excellency the Liberator, Jose B. Espinar, Secretary 
General 

We learn’ from Captain Sullivan, of the Athenian, who brought the 


ver, 


owing to the warm season, was not ees: with much vigour. Bo- 
livar was at Quito and expected in Bogota in all June. Seditious pa- 
pers were picked up in the streets of Bogota, calling upon the soldiers 
co reve't. 
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Chogres, for the purpose of crossing the Isthmus of Darien, to defend 
Panama against 4Wexpected attack trom the Peruvians on the 21st. 
The Colombian frigate Cundinamarca sailed for Porto Cabello, having 
on board Gen. Santander, a close prisoner, 10 be confined in the tor- 


tress at Cabello, under charge of General Paez. 25h, a new ‘Tariff 


The French commissioner De Bresson, and the Duke of Montebello 
were at Bogota enlivening that place with their presence, waiting the 
arrival of the Liberator.— Daily Advertiser. 


— - , 
SPANISH EXPEDITION TO MEXICO. 


Proclamation of his Excellency the Captain General of the Island of 





As an example of its | 
utiliry, Mr. Faraday mentioned a recent anecdote of the inventor of the | 


and a third or a fifth at the same time, was kind enough to afford the | 
W heatstone’s | 


8. pr. arr.; Corn, barley, and oat meal, 4r. pr. do; Hams, 40¢ pr. qi; 


Rapee, 48r. pr. bott.; Salt, Sr. pr. q.; ‘Tallow, 16r. pr. q.; Do. manu- | 
factared, 40r. pr. do.; Vinegar, 12r. doz. bott. or Se. pr. err.; Champ. | 


Art. 14. ‘This deeree shall go into full effect in all the custom houses 


above, that the war still continued between Pera end Colombia, but 


Qn the 16th Juac, 330 troops sailed fom Cartbagena for | 


Cube. 

Inhabitants of New Spain !—Long and painful experience must have 
couvinced you, that the misguided men who under ¢ olour of liberty 
and independence, have succeded in seducing the more Unwary among 
you, have had no other object in view, than to satiate the ambition | 
which they were ruled, and loose the reins to every class of excesse 


y 
5, 
lwhich gave them birth Iniguity and treason have dissolved the an- 
cient and sacred bouds which united you tothe mother countrys eight 
years willsoou have ¢ lapsed, in whiel that tnestimable tranquility and 
bappy abundance which during threc years forum j your delight have 
have not been ¢ njoyed by you tora siigle moment. No sooner sub- 
Jected to the rule of a fantastic empire, than engalfed in that anarc hy 
which you styled Republic, never have you peheld aught else than dis- 
jurbance, tumutt, persecutions and universal ruin: untortanately situa- 
ted amidst the counmon conflict of Our innovations, and the venerated 
eustoms and ideas of your ancestors, anxious to acquire the tile of 
| philosopbers, you at length made shipwreck on the tearful rocks of in- 
fice ity and impiety. Whenever the eye is cast over your Country, dis 
liiguished by the choicest favours ot nature, the fatal effeets of the 
irighttul revolution, which the perfidy of the one, and the imprudence 
of the others has introduced intu every compartment of the soc ial edi- 
fice are to be metwith All classes and ranks have been confounded ; 
ministers of the altar have beea treated with contempt; the sacred 
| Worship ofthe Redeemer ot the human race has been forgotten, and 
even ridiculed; those secret associations have been authorised and 
protected, in whose aark councils so many crimes are plotted and so 
many daggers sharpened. The roads, the villages, end the cities in- 
lested witu bands of robbers; the low populace in a state of frenzy auc 
oullawry, and whom in order to engage in the ephemeral projecis 
Whieu your mad rulers each day laid betore you, have habituated 
to robbery and pillage, assassination and every scandalous excess. 
What now remains of that peaceful country, the model of enris 
ianity and the worthy emulator of ber Europaan mother, in the 
practice of all the virtues? In the midst of such a crowd of mistor- 
innes, and just as the work of iniquity is about to be crowned by some 
awful catastrophe, a Spanish army 


arrays self on your coasi, more 
desirous of engaging in the work of reconciliation, aud the re-estab 
lishment of order, than of reaping those laurels which flourish inthe 
field ot honour. ‘The cugust monarch who sends it to yon, is your mo- 
narch also: whatever event may have occurred since the month ot 
Sejtember ot 1°21, in which a band of insubordinate soldiers, availing 
themselves or peculiar circumstances, dared proclaim: rebelliou under 
the name of independence ; his Majesty has never relinquished the in 
contestible rights, which heinberned trom his ancestors: never has 
| the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella ceased to be the legitimats 





} sovereign of the American people, whom those renowned monarehis | 
land their successors first discovered and conqucred—whom the crown | 


jot Spain has illumined by unremitting efforts and sacrifices with the 
| sacred lightot the gospel—and to whom they are indebted for civiliza- 
tion and the aris and whatever distinguishes them trom the hordes of 
| savages, Which still occupy some ot the interior districts. 

| 

| 





They are your brethren wiio go to strangle the hydra monster anar- 
chy, and restore to vou all those blessings which you and your fathers 
have enjoyed during the long space ot three hundred years; we ali 
spring trom the same race; our religion, our language and cur customs 

}are the same—tar trom usevery rancorous idea, every feeling ot re- 
venge, for past ollences: anentire oblivion of the past, Without excep- 
tion of persons, renks, or circumstances; a retention of all offices and 
command, as well military as civiland ecclesiastic, now held by those 
who may obey the voiee of the sovereign—reward and indemuilication 
to those who entitle themselves to them, by aiding in the prosecution 
of the noble object we have in view—these shall be the fundamental 
bases of the operations of the army. Tis object | place before you, 
Mexicans, in the royal name ot my king and master, Ferdinand the 
7th; andin complance with his sovereign command, I repeat, that a 
| thick veil shall be thrown over the events of the last eight years, and 
| that no one shall be molested or persecutedin any way, whatever may 
| have been his political opinions or conduct during that unheppy pe 
; tiod,—such is the express will of his majesty, who, trom his royal 
} throne, has beheld with eyes of compassion, the musfurtunes and ca- 
lamities of his ever loved and cherished children of New Spain. Dire 
| 

| 

| 

| 


necessity alone will oblige the army to employ turce against those 
Who rashly persist in the dereliction of their duties. The rest will be 
piaced in the tranquil enjoyment of their property—their persens will 
be respected, and that mutual confidence end brotherly love which 
once united in such boly bonds Spaniards of both hemispheres, spring- 
ing upagain, every odious difference shall atonce and torever cease, 
and we shall again become members of one and the same family. 

In order to bring about so desirable a pacification, his majesty has 
commanded, for the present, a respectable division ty proceed to the 
Mexican continent, under the command of Gen. Isiaro Barradas, and 
iwhich will be joined subsequently by the remaining troops, to com- 

pose the great army to whom his majesty confides the re-establishment 
jot his fatherly governmentin all the provinces of New Spain. Tt at- 
fords me the greatest satisfaction to inform you, that the chief com 
mand of this division, and all the valiant and loyal officers and sol- 
diers which cogipose it, are a model of discipline and moderation, and 
that their conduct in every respect will be in strict analogy tothe ideas 


of peace, anentire oblivion ofthe past, and those fraternal feelings which | 


animate our generous and august monarch, and which are shared by 

all his vassals, with respect to their brethren, the inhabitants of New 

Spain. FRANCISCO DIONISIO VIVES, 
Capt. Gen. of the Islandof Cuba. 





From Papers received by the Sully from Havre. 
» Mey 31.—M. de Chateaubriand has retorved to Paris from 
The Gazelle de France says, “ The arrival of this personage 
| has already set all sorts of intrigue a-going. lt appears that there is 
nothing in his opinion, adverse to any combination whatever. Any 
|principle which would make him minister would be, in his eves, at 
once liberal and monarchical. We believe his friends will not be long 
in discerning the emptiness of all the hopes which have been excited 
by his return.” 


Paris 


Rome 


The German papers talk much of engagements supposed to heve 
taken place between the Russians and Turks. Direct correspondence 
with the points occupied by the divisious of the army contains nothing 
(hat confirms this news. 


It appears that the object of the Russians is to get by (fourner) the 
Balkan, by bearing upon Sizeboli, and effecting a disembarkation at 
Bourgas. The movements of concentration operate at this moment 

Upon Silistria and Ruzchuck. [A reterence to the map will make this 
intelligible ] 

Should the Russians succeed in turning Choumla, which the Turks 
regard as the barrier of the empire. the war would be terminated, and 
| itis very probable that they would find no other obstacle in their march 
jto Constantinople. 


from ite Frentiors of Wallachiv, May G.—Netrly the whole force of 


had been made public, which had been issued by Bolivar at Quito. | 


without a thought tuthe lamentable fate awaiting the unhappy country } 








— ee 


Connt PalJem is now before Silistria, and the pl 
vested on all sides by 89,000 men. It is, therefore, most certain thug 
will be taken. The operations of the campaign depend in a 9». 
measure on the fate of that place. On the 26th of last month a; 
|nonade was heard in the direction of Giurgevo, and two h 
| wounded have arrived at the hospitals of Bucharest; but the P@rtic, 
lars of the action are not known. The officers of the army who bo, 
‘their wives with them are directed to send them back, and every of 
cer is ordered to provide himself with a Aavresac to carry PrOVising 
for three days. 
Odessa, May 8th.—The latest advices from Varoa inform us of , 
tachs by the Turks on Balischick and Kavana, but do not cong, 
the news in circulation relative to a result unfortunate forthe Rus 
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At Varna and Sizeboli every thingis in the best condition, p, @ By re 
Russian garrison was strongly fortified at the latter place, and had em,  M&pen the 
ted batteries on the heights and in the neighbourhood. Several ves. at 
Lave arrived at Sizeboli, having on board several hundred Bulgari ae 
refugees; all the country as far as Adrianesie having been ravaged, en ale 

| ‘The Russian fleet is probably at Sizeboli. egular 

| Frankfort, May 27.—The last advices from Vienna state that the, mmve Res 
was a rumour on change, of an irruption made by the Persiaus into yimmpreser™! 
Russian territory. [twas even said that they had retaken, by a coy MMBaid of | 
de-main, two of the Strong fortresses ceded by the Shah to Rass ain 
\‘Thisnews produceda fluctuation inthe money market, specuilatoy, “ 
thinking that the prospects ot Turkey were more faveurable. mport 

Madrid. May 2i.—Yesterday at nine inthe morning the funeral cor pand ¢ 
voy of the Queen leftthe palace on its way to the Escurial, 'whieh, nen sk 
seven leagues distant irom the capital. The numerous suite, togethelmm ft the 
with monks, priests, &c. were on horseback orin carriages. On alm, . 
riving at the monastery of the Escurial tue last duties will be performes pees 
and the body put in charge of the monks, who will place it in the vay ent 
ot the intantes, (caveau des infuns) it being a rule that Queens who qj tis no 
childless are not to be interred in the sepulchre of Kings. in the 

ft appears that by her wiil the Queen leaves her jewels and othe iii. t the 
effects at her disposai to the persons of her household. She has alw ‘ 
lefi a legacy of a hundred thousand franes to the monastery of the Es nee d 

, curial, on condition that a mass shall be said daily, and funeral seryicg mropet 











| celebrated ov the anniversaries of her birth and death. Should the 

monks neglect to comply with the latter provisions, the legacy is i 
| passto the monastery of Our Lady of Atocha: and if the monks 
Atocha negleet the performance, to the Capuchins. 

A private letter from Madrid, published in the Journal du Havre 
says—* ‘Fhe following news is given with respect to Mexico. Spain 
sabout to put into execution the plan agreed on between her and 
France and England to regain Mexico. An army of 20,000 men wil 
| be sent there, for which purpose recruits are colleeting in different pro. 
| vinces of Spain, particularly in Galicia, and the effects weie such a 
| metthe views of government, as persons every where presented thew. 
}selves. Aregency has been aamed to be established at Havana until 
fevents will justify their removal to Mexico. This regency is thus eom- 
tposed: M. Vives, President; Arango, Counsellor of the Ludies, a rick 
proprictor at Havana; Pinillos, actual Intendant of Havana; Lallaye 
jand Genero, ex-depiuties tothe Cortes in Spain. Rich proprictors of 
| Havana have advanced twenty-in:'!lions of dollars to defray the er. 
| penses of the expedition. Gen. Laborde is named Captain General of 
l the Island of Cuba. 
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| A woman who was supposed to have an income of about 490ir.2 d 
Wpude 


year, died afew weeks ago at Lyons. Upon hey will being opened, it 


| Was ound to contain a bequest of 200,000fr. for tue foundation of an Ppnva 
| Orphan Asylum in that city. Biot 
| Decree of the King of France, published in the Moniteur of May 24: Wiqyivis 
) Art. 1. ‘Lhe number of Marshals of France shall not exceed twelve 4 . 
2d. The number otf General Officers of our land army is fixed as fol- % “4 
ows—100 Lieutenants General, 200 Mareschaux de camp. od. Un- hee 
{the number ot general officers shall be reduced to that Axed by er. lor | 
j ticle 2d, oaly one third of the vacancies of the grade of Lieut. Gen, witl 
| shall be filled, and half those of Mareschal du camp. a0 
Madame Pasta is singing at a minor theatre at Milan, called the Car tic: 
|cano; the house is crowded to eacess. She cleared at jeast 25,000. Ta. . 
| by her trip to Vienna. Sti 
| ‘Tbe Prench Government have ratified a treaty with Hayti; butis ('™ 
| provisions are not known, peat 
| Itis said that atreaty has been, or is to be formed, between Prussia Sp 
jandthe Low Countries for the navigation of the Rhine. Great quan- an 
} ties Of grain were goiag from France to Mentz. ha’ 
| Greece. —A letter from Malta says—* The French have acted with vat 
|unrivalied generosity towards the Greeks. They have already ina the 
| temporary manner rebuilt Nasarin and Patras, and made donations to ' 
ithe Government of cattle toa large amoun., both for the army and for we 
| facilitating transport and communication through the Peninsula. The the 
| horses and accoutrements of a cavalry regiment have been presented, ag 
land several hundred mules. At Poros, the Russians have buiit, and an 
are building at the arsenal, magazires on a large scale, which must be we 
ot tasting advantage to the country; and the Americans are employing he 
j many of the indigent classes of the people in deepening the port ol au 
| Egina, and building a mole tor the landing of goods. Since the block- it 
ude of Candia was raised by the English ships of war, the Russians ine 
| bave hed ships crnuizing round the island, and some Egyptian ships ot u 
| war and transports have fallen into their hands. It is now puiiely 
; reported that they are going to blockade Alexandria. Some time ag? a 


the beautiful corvette taken by the Russians last winter from the Egyp 
tians, and elegantly fitted up here, sailed for the head-quarters of Coun! : 


{ 


Heyden, at Poros; and the rest of his fleet, a ship of the line, two fr v 
| gates, and some smaller vessels, are getting ready for departure with J 
appareatly anxious expedition. The Russians have taken up severe! . 
vessels as (ransports, and the appearance is that Malta will soonbe ess We 
| tirely vacated by them.’’—Courter. . 
| Capture of Vonitza Castle.—A sapplement to the paper of the lates’ | * 
| date contains an official communication from Gen. Church, Com 
,mander in Chief of the Greek forces, to his Excellency the Governor, 7 
| announcing the capture of Vonitza fortress by the Greeks on the 17th 4 - 


| March. Vonitzais situated onthe Gulf of Arta, in that part of Euro 
}pean Turkey which iscalled Acarnania, C2 miles N. W. of Lepanly 


Prevesa is on the other side of the Gulf, 


An important alteration in the duties on certain foreign manufag 
, ares is proposed in the new Customs Bill, which we lose no time is 
communicating to those of our readers who are interested. Undres 
sed kid and lamb skins, which at present pay Is. 6d. per 100, are in i 
ture to pay only 4d. per 100 skins. On Muscovy or Russia Hides, tan 
ned, coloured, shaved, or otherwise dressed, a duty of 7s. Gd. per hide 
isto be imposed, and on pieces of the said hides so dressed a daty & 
2s. Od. per tb. On the following articles the duty is to be changed 
trom an ad valorem to the following rated one:— 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes‘ viz :—W.omen’s boots and calashes, the 
! dozen pairs, £1 10s. duty: if lined or trimmed with fur os otber trim 
ming, the dozen pairs, £1 J6s.: shoes, with cork or.double soles 
quilted shoes and clogs, the dozen pairs, £1 6s.; if trimmed or lined 
with fur or any other trimming, the dozea pairs, £1 9s.; shoes of silk. 
satin, jeans, or other stuffs, kid, morocco, or other leather, the dozen 
pairs, Jes ; if trimmed or lined with fur or other trimming, the dozen 
pairs, £1 4s.; Children’s boots, shoes, and calashes, not exceeding st 
iven inches in length, to be charged with two-thirds of the above du- 
ties, Men’s boots, the duzen pairs, £2 14s.; Men’s shoes, the dozew 
paius, £1 4s.; Children’s boots and shoes, not exceeding seven inches 
in length, to be charged with two-thirds of the above duties.—Londo 
Morning Journal, May 29. 


_ London, May 238.—A Brazilian loan of £400,000 has been deft’ 
tively concluded by Mr. Rothsehild and other capitalists, on term: 
rqually adyaatageous t@ Brezilamd the lgader;. Thg English Ber 
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will « aan 1s he , this transaction will result in great advantages to their the impediments whic dave recently existed to the completion of this It seems as if thou moura'st wilh me 
800M be — ™ a work are removed, and that the great scheme is now going on most For hours of gladuers gune 

ost cortale tha gr) 94 peer cent. | favournbly. The impediment alluded . lide or sinc’ If hap'ty "mougst thy waiting strings 

pend in a ee = Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9 a ! f y: he impediment allude to arose from a slide or slipping My fingers tightly fall, 

ast month a call r in of the sides of the canal at the Deep Cut, and the soil being very Some visions of the past it brings, 

nd two h ahi AX! SBIrOUW sandy it wes found impracticable excavate it. To obviate this difh- Ut days we can’| recall, 
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~NEW YORK. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1°29. 
w days ago from Havre, bringing Paris papers 
We have made such extracts as 


‘The Sully arrived afe 
awn to the first of Jane, inclusive. 
ar to be of interest to the general reader. 


pre poet 
By reference to our extracts from the Eurepean papers, it will be 
enthat nothing decisive or even important has yet taken place at 
e seat of war. Silistria it seems is invested by 80,000 men; but 
en alone will not conquer Silistria—heavy battering cannon, and a 
egular siege will be necessary. It was the notorious deficiency of 
he Russians in the means for carrying on nr regular investment, that 
served this fortress during the last campaign. The same may he 
idof other strong places on the Danube. Varna and Sizeboli still | 
main safe in the bands of the Russians, and are places of immense 
so long as Russia retains the com- 


t 


mportance, and can be preserved 
nand of the Black Sea. From the former,» Russian army of 190,000 
nen skilfully led on, might penetrate into Romelia and turn the line | 
f the Balkan; while from the latter, Constantinople and the Asiatic | 
hores of the Bosphorus could be constantly threatened, and succours 
ent to the Muscovite army advancing from Georgia upon Erzeruin. 
: is not surprising then, that the Divan seeks to regain its ascendancy 
wn the Kuxine. ‘The Russian plan of campaign is still an enigma; 


, the boats to pass over the stide 


culty it was determined to elevate the line of the Deep Cut, and allow 
But to accomplish this a fresh supply 
of water from a higher souree was required. This has at length 
been obtained by daming the head of the Grand river, which bas pro- 
duced a summit level sufficient for the purpose required, and the 


work, it is hoped, will now proceed without further interruption 








We regret to announce the death of Mr. Verplanck, late editor and | 
founder of the New York American, a gentleman of education and un. | 


doubted talent. 


We have also to lament the death of Mr. Coleman, also the editor | 
and founder of the New York Evening Post. From the political course 
of this paper during the late war, and the high-toned Federalism of its | 
editor, both were for many years objects of particular interest in the 
British Colonies. We, \uerefore, make no apology for extracting the | 
following tribute to the deceased {rem the coluimns of that paper ol 
Tuesday last: 

Yesterday July 13. expired, at his house in Hudson-street, WILLIAM | 
COLEMAN, Esq. late Senior Editor of this paper, in the G4th year of 
his age. i 

Mr. Coleman was born in Boston Massachnsetts, on the 14th of Feb. | 
ruary, 1766. He was of Irish extraction on the father's side. He was 
educated under the celebrated Mr. Pearson, of Andover, and alter 
passing the usualtime in the study of law removed to Greenfield on 
Connecticut river, and entered upon the practice of bis profession 


My gentle Late, how oft have we, 
‘Beneath the moonlight ray, 
To Beauty's ear breath’ Osarmony, 
In nanny a love taught lay : : 
But she who lov'd and be who sung 
Are chang 'd, my Lute, and thou 
That ott to lays ot love hath rung, 
Must tell of sorrow now 
Some happier hand, in futare hours, 
May wake thy liveliest string, 
And wreath thee o'er, ny Lute, with flowers 
As 1 did in my spring. 
Sut yield ‘till then, belore we part, 
Thy saddest tone to me, 
And let thy mourning master's heart 
An echo find in thee. 
STANZAS 
Whatislove? An April shower, 
Quickly passed and o'er: 
A dew drop in a fairy bower, 
The sand upon the shore. 
What islove ? A passing dream, 
A breeze of playiul air; 
The sunshine’s gay and dazzling beam 
As trail, but not so fais 
What islove? A tale oft told, 
A song oft harped and sung, 


S! ‘et the most ordinary military crilic would, we should conceive, at | Here he acquired the reputation of an acute, able, and successful lav of other cays of old, 
She has al "Ry s . ° Stites : lawyer. At this period he began to interest himself in public affairs, Tiille Tt 
stery of the b.fampnce decide on an instantaneons advance from Varna, (Silistria being | | y y I Piilled by the gay and young " 
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operly blockaded and besicged,) supported as that piace is, as well 

s Sizeboli, by the Russian ships, having the entire controul of the 
Black Sea. An appeal to the map and to the result of previous cam- 
vaigns will make this sufficiently clear. 

The most important political intelligence of the week, is that in re- 
tion to the scheme for the re-conqnest of Mexico by the Spandiards. 
fhe truth of this project being actully contemplated was in the 
utset doubted, but it is now reduced to a certainty by the proclama- 
ion of General Vives, which we have inserted in another column, 
vy intelligence from Madrid, which will be found among our foreign 
-xtracts, and by advices from Mexico itself. It is affirmed that the 
van guard of the Spanish army. consisting of 10.000 (the number | 
doubtless exaggerated,) will sail immediately from t ‘and of Cuba 
and bend its course to Vera Cruz. The celebrated casile of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa which defends that part of the Mexican coast, is described to | 
be ina state of dilanidation; and as it can receive nosuccour from the 
Mexican fleet—which is now either extinct or greatly inferior to that 
»uder Commodore Laborde—it is expected to fail an easy prey to the 
jnvading army. ‘The castle being seized the city of Vera Cruz imme- 
Jiately falls, when the road is open tothe capital. The late intestine 
Uivisions in Mexico have, it is affirmed, so exhausted and disorganised 
‘ie country that little or no resistance can be made. Thisis the 
heory built up and now acting upon by the Royalists, and it remians 
tor the world to see itsaccuracy tested by the attempt that is to be forth- 
with made. Fer ourselves, we entertain but slender hopes of the fiual 

uccess of such a project. A foreign invasion generally unites domes- 
tic parties, and if united a country like Mexieo must be invincible. 
Stillit may not be amiss to inquire if the people are really one and all 
iwited. To ustbe matter admits of some doubt. The cruelty, bad 
faith,and bad poliey, of the dominent party in expelling all native 
Spaniards, is deeply felt and generally execrated by every honoarable 
andhumane bosom. It is not long since that the native females, who 
ave married Spaniards, implored the Government to recall or miti- 
zate the cruel decree whieh tore from them their husbands, and banished 
them from their homes, and sent them naked and penniless into the 
world. Let this and many other enormities recently perpetrated by 
the rulers of that country be reflected on, and then see if Mexico is 


and was chosen to represent the town of Greenfield in the Legislature | 
of Massachasetts. When the famous Massachusetts insurrection, head- | 


| ed by Daniel Shays, broke out, he was one of thoSe who took up arms | 
to disperse the insurgents 


Iu the year 1794, Mr. Coleman married the lady who is now his wi- 
dow, and caine to this city where he entered upon the practice of law | 
first asa partner of Col. Burr, a connexion which lasted but a short 
time, and afterwards of Francis Arden, Esq. During the ascendancy 
of the Federal party in this state, he was appointed Reporter of the 
Supreme Court, a situatiou from which he was removed in 1800, when | 
the Federal party became a minority. | 

About this time several distinguished federalists in this city, among | 
whom were General Hamilton, Col. Troup, Col. Riehard Varick, | 
Archibald Gracie, Samuel Boyd, William W. Woolsey. and others 
whose names we do not at present recollect, formed the plan of procn- | 
ring a daily paper to be established here, which should be the organ of | 
their party. Mr. Coleman, who was recommended by the boldness 
of his character, the vigour and clearness of his style, and his acuteness | 
in controversy, was applied to, and requested to become its editor. He | 
undertook the charge of the new paper, and the first number of the | 
Evening Post was issued on the 16th November, 1801. On the Ist of | 
January, 1802, a semi-weekly paper, intended for country circulation, | 
was issued from the same office, under the title of the New York | 
Herald ; a name which some years after was changed to that of the | 
New York Evening Post for the Country. Mr, Coleman remained | 
sole Editor until about ten years since, when his general health was se- | 
riously affected by a paralytic attack. This was followed by several | 
slighter attacks of the same malady, at different intervals, by which his | 
physical powers were — undermined, a constitution, naturally | 
robust and vigorous, destroyed, and the infirmities of age brought on 
before their natural period. Finally, an apoplectic stroke, on the mor- 
ning of the 13th instant, put an end to his life. He lingered in a state 
of insensibility, until between sit and seven o'clock in the afternoon, 
when he expired. 


putation of one of the most able and active conductors of the public 
. press in the United States. Few persons ever entered upon this vocn- 
tion under such favourable auspices. At the very outset he enjoyed the 
intimacy aud confidence of some ot the most i}lustrious men of whom 
our history has to boast; and the columns of his paper were graced by 
the wnitings of those who conducted us safe through the stormy period 
of the revolution, whose wisdom framed the institutions which are our 
pride, and whose powers of persuasion recommended them to the 
adoption of the American people. In the loug and bitter contest wa- 
ged between the federal and democratic parties, the Evening Post, un- 
der his direction, took aleading and fearless part, and the opinions of 
which it was the vehicle were received with deference all over the 





again to be scourged, again visited by the miseries of war, pestilence, 
and famine, whether she will be entitled to the sympathy of the 
world. We trust that such scenes will not be realized: we fervently 
hope that the independence of Mexico is safe and established on a firm 
and immovable basis—it is certainly to the advantage of England that 
it should be so—but we cannot, nevertheless, help thinking on what 
as passed, nor repress the sentiments which recent acts have inspired 
us with. 

Colouial Trade.—A report has got into circulation, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is negotiating with that of Great Britain for | 
a participation of this trade, which ts to be purchased by a repeal of 
‘vertain objectionable parts of the Tariff, the limits of which General 





| Uaion by the party to which it was attached. To that party he ad- 
| hered with the closest fidelity until its extinction, and even theo he 
| continued to avow its name andto defend its memory. Some of the 

| latest prodactions, of his pen were earnest vindications of the measures 
| of that party and of the eharacters of its leaders. 

Asan editor, Mr. Coleman was frank, unreserved and fearless in the 
expression of his opinion. His very enemies will coucede to him the 
praise of disinterestedness. He took his side readily and boldly on all 
| subjects of general importance, without waiting for public opinion to 
declare itself. He shrunk from no controversy of any nature what- 
ever, and the columns of the Evening Post,so taras they were under 
his direction, were the record of all the differences by which this com- 


Throughout his long editorial career Mr. Coleman sustained the re- | 


THE LADY OF KIESAST TOWER.—A LEGERKD OF THE NaperscrRnine 
By T R Pianche. 

It is the Lady of Kienast Tow'r 
Ot love she will not hear; 

And she sits alone in her mountain bow’y 
Though woo'd by prince and peer: 

Vor she bath made a vow, in her pride, 
Hler husband none to call, 

Save he who shall round her castle ride 
On the edge of it's outer wall. 


‘ 


O the castle wall is narrow, 
And the castle wall is high, 

And the brain would reel were you but to sfané 
And gaze on the guiph anigh 

Aad the bones of many a Rittert bold 
Lie whit'ning down in the dell, 

W hile that lady proud sits in her hold, 
And langhs as all were well 

It is Sir Albert of Thuringy, 
Who kneels to the maiden now, 

She has look'd but once on his dark blue eve 
And she rues her cruel vow, F 

She loves at last, and she shudders to see 
The Knight on his courser bound; 

But her fears are vain, for he gellops as free 
As though it were listed ground 

The lady hath donn'd her richest weed 
To greet that champion bold; 

But he sits unmov'd on his snow white steed 
And his espect is scornful and cold 

"J married this morn a fnirer bride, 
Aud if single would vot wed thee; 

I peril'd my litle but to humble thy pride, 
And to punish thy cruelty.” 

* On aprojection of the Schneekoppe (one of the highest of OF 
Riesengebirge or Giant Mountains in Silesia) are still to be seen the 
rains of the Kienast, formerly the abode of the fair but eruch Cans 
gunda, of whom this legend is related. Vide Russel'’s Tour ia Gee 
many, Vol. 2, p. 171. t Knight. 





The Drama.—Mr. Hamblin has just coneluded an engagement at 
the Park, and took his benefit last night in Damon and Pythias Vre- 
varations are making at this house to produce Italian Operas and 
Ballets. "The subjoined advertisement will best explain the views 
and resources of the projectors of this affair. The Ballet company is 
andonbtedly very strong. 

Malian Opera and French Ballet.—The public is most reapect{ully 
informed, that an arrangement has been entered inte for 3 nights, with 
| the manager of the Park Theatre, for the performance of Italian Ope- 
| ra and French Ballet, commencing on Wednesday, July 224, with the 
| celebrated opera of Tancredie’ Amenaide, as composed by Kosiifi. 
Principal performers—Amenaide, Mad. Feron, prima Donna from the 
Theatres San Carlos at Naples, and la Scala, at Milan. ‘Tancred!, is! 
time, Madame Brichta; Argirio, Signor Ferri; Orbizzani, Signor Ao 
grisani. ‘Phe Chorusses and Orchestra will be numerous and effective, 
| Mr. Comer will preside at the Piauo Forte, and no expense or exer- 
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munity has been agitated, whether local or general, political, legal, | tious have been spared to render the entertainment worthy of the pat- 
parture with Jackson bas undertaken to curtail an affix. We, of course, do not | medical, orliterary. He might commit errors, but they never arose ronage of the public, Messrs. C. Vestris aod Achille, and Mesdames 
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pretend to be wiser than our American contemporaries, but as some 
of our veaders in the colonies may be misled, we consider it proper to 
cay, that such a procedure on the part of the American Executive 
never could have been contemplated, because it is irreconcilable with 
the principles of the Coustitution of the United States. Gen. Jack- | 
‘son, as well as every other individual in this county, kaows, that the 
President cannot repeal acts of Congress. The Tariff Bill having | 
Leen passed by Congress, that body alone is competent to alter or re- | 
peal it; and further, any treaty entered into by the Executive, must | 
receive the sanction of the Senate before it can become the law of 
theland. How then is the President to make and break laws, who is 


only appointed by the people to carry them Into effect? It is just) 
possiule, we think, and no more, that the American Government may 
ave endeavoured to ascertain from the British Government, 


! 


in the } 
vent of certain objectionable parts of the Tariff being repealed, how | 
‘or Great Britain would listen to proposals for re-opening the Colonial 
Trade; and if the answer should be favourable, the President might | 
eel it his duty fo recommend fo Congress a modification of the Tariff 
‘ceordingly. 





New Law Appointments in Upper Canada.—Sir William Campbell | 
turns as Chief Justice of the Province, but shortly resigns and retires | 
wuasalary, Sir Williem, we are informed, has brought with him the 
‘andamus for the appointment of Mr. Robinson, the present Attorney 
' ‘«¢neral, to the office of Chief Justice, which Sir Wiiliam vacates 
the Hon. J.C. Macaully isto be the new Puisne Judge. in the room 


« Judge Willis; the present Solicitor General, Mr. Boulton, isto suc- 
eed Mr. Robinson as Attorney General, and Mr. Hagerman is to suc- 
ved Mr. Boulton. 


\ Report from the Directors of the Welland Cane! annonnces, that 





from any sordid motive. No person was ever more ready to retract a 


mistaken opinion, wheo convinced of the mistake, no person was / first evening these ee 
| ever more nappy to do jastice to those whom he had unintentionally | the Opera a Grand Pas de Huatu, the music of which is compoved by 


wronged, and none ever did it with a better grace. He seemed to 
have an utter disdain of that false and foolish pride which veiling itself 
under the notice of consistency, retuses to retract an error or repair an 


injury. 





THE MUSICAL BIJOU FOR 1829. 

We have seen at Me. Goodrich’s, in Broadway, a copy of this beau- 
ful work. The poetry and the music are by the first authors; we can 
only, however, present specimens of the former, which we do in the 
four following extracts. They ere full of simplicity, poetry, and 
romance. 

WILE YoU COME WHERE THE SWEPT BRIER Grows? 
By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 
Will you come where the sweet brier grows? 
Where the heath flower blossoms around?! 
Will you come where the byacintlf blows, 
And the daisy just peeps from the ground? 
‘There 's a bower by the side of yon lake, 
"Tis the chosen abode of the rose; 
Where the wings of the linnet awake 
‘The leaves from their calm repose. 
Will you come where the sweet briar grows? 
Where the heath flower blossoms around? 
} Will you come where the hyacinth glows, 
And the daisy just peeps from the ground? 


my Gentle tote.—Dy S Lorer, 


My gentle Lute alone with thee 
I wake my coddest tone; 





| Ronzi Vestris and Achille will Pere the three nights, and on the 
artists will dance between the acts of 


Mons. Romani, The subscription book for the three nights, Wedner- 
| day 22d, Priday 24h, and Monday 27th inst., is now open atthe box 
office in the eatre, where private boxes and seats may be secure? 
Books of the Opera, with English Translations, may be had at the 
| office, 25 cents each, First tier boxes $1, 2d and 3d tier 75 cents, 
| pit 50 cents. 
| The Bowery and the Americen Opera House are proceeding with 
their usual spirit, but have not produced any novelty deving he present. 
week with the exception of Blood for Blood, a melo-drama written by 
| O. V. Bell, whicn was performed last night at the former house for the 
| benefit of the author. 
| Mr. Pinn, who has just concladed a successful engagement at Al 
| hany, has proceeded to Providence, where we understand he is to play 
six nights. We would suggest that an offer be made to Mr. Finn to 
| perform afew nights in New York previous to his return to Boston. 
| He is well known to many of our theatrical admirers, who bear in 
| vivid remembrance his Paul Pry and many other excellent charactem. 





Cricket Match.—A match of the noble game of Cricket, will be 
played on Monday the 20tb inst. onthe new play ground, adjacent ti 
ithe Beef-steak House, corner of 27th street and 3d avenue, betacen 
| eleven single and eleven married gentlemen, for $100 aside. Wickets 
| to be pitched at 9 o'clock, and the game to be played out. Stare 
| start at all hours, from the corner of Bayard street and the Bowery. 





Passengers in the Sully from Uavre:—Wam. B. Lawrence, lf 
(late Charge de Affsires at London,) lady and servant, Mrs. Moria 
Hone, Mrs. D. Delbeck and servant, Mr. A. Pell, lady and servant, 
| Mr. J. Y. Peugnet, lady and servant, Mesers. W. B. Lawrence, jr, 4. 
| Lawrence, jr.. L. Delpeck, T. Peugnet, F. E. Banker, F. FE. Chatar¢, 
18. D. Lees, W. P. Elliott, J. Holleod, J. KR. Mahler, A. De Lavallie. 
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LONDON LYRICs. 


A Word of Advice to the Ani-Catholics, 


Ye sous of alarm, who Saint Stephen annoy, 
‘Tag-reg of all ranks and conditions; 

Who many an acre of canvass employ 
In framing your hu. ~ ie Petitions, 





The Duke and yourselves will hereafierbe friends 
Take comfort, ye cynical railers | 

Those bundles of sheepskin will answer your end 
When cut into strips for the tailors. 


The sons of the bodkin are prompt and awake ; 
Your eriefs in their bosoms take rvot. 

Be firm ans be patient: the measures they take 
Must end in obtaining your suit. 


—<——— 
MATHEWS AND YATES BOTH AT HOME. 

(Io our last number we gave some account of Mr. Mathews’s new | 
entertainment called Spring The tullowmne from the 
Literary Gazette gives some further explanation of the piece, and 
also describes the part taken by Mr. Yates. ] 

On Tuesday evening we had the pleasure of witnessing a relicarsal 
of their new entertainments (publicly begun on Thursday) by these 
incomparable masters of the mimetical gad histrionic art. Were they | 
not so amusing, we would say that their periormances were astonish- 
ing. Mathews,in his Spring Meeting, is equal. if not superior, to the 
happies, of his former efforts; and story, jest, description, personation, 
song, patter, aud transformation, diversity the scene with extraordinary 
vrai-semblance Six songs: 1, a coup-d'ail over his preceding Al 
Home ; 2, * London News-papers ;"’ 3, “ Doncaster Races; 4, “a 
Ship Laanch ;” 5, “a Concert at Woolwich;” and 6, “the Lord 
Mayor's Show,” afford endless opportunities for the display of his 
wonderial powers. In these, as well as in the prove portions, le steps | 
out of one charseler into avother with such instantaneous rapidity and | 
perfect trath, (hat the spectator is tempted to doubt his individuality ; 
tor he is now a Yorkshire boor, now a primo buffo, now an old Seots- 
woman, now a child, &c, &e. ; 

All things by fits, and nothing long. 

Among the most novel ond strikirg of the present assumptions, we 
could not help being deligited with that of the late kindly though ex- 
centric Dr. Kitchiner: itis the worthy Oracle de arle coguinaria in pro- 
pria persona, comparing a damp bed at an inn toa wet meadow, with 
the moon for a warming-pan! (We wish we could see his great com- 
peer, the inmor.al Ude, as ably personified: it would afford a fund of 
mirth.) A nose-mask makes our dramatic hero in a moment a musical 
hero at the Concert, where he stands before us and sings,--the real De 
Begnis. But the whole of the concert, with its imitations of many 
popalar vocalists and instrumentalists, and its caricature of a pasteboard 
orchestra is ladicrous in the extreme. The re-appearance of the old 
Scotswoman, with a second tale of “the minister, ma gudemaa,” 
quite as good as the first, is another marked and delightful feature in the 
new piece. The Yorkshireman, in the Carlisle coach and elsewhere, 
isalso a capital hit: bis appeals to “ company” are irresistable, and the 
whole peculiarly true to the northern siyle in gesture, voice, and char- 
acter.—Dut if Mathews is in himself a sufficient host and magnet of 
attraction, what shall we add respecting the additions made by Yates, 
he being, besides, an entire “ coompany,” and doing all that might be 
done by some dozen of clever actors. In his first scene, which divides 
the Spring Meeting into two halves, he performs judge, counsel pro and 
con, and wi:nesses, female and male, in an Irish trial for breach of 
promise of marriage between a green-grocer and a butter-woman of 
Cork. ‘The dialogue is humourous; and the skill with which he as 
sumes the several parts most laughable. The dame complainant and 
the witness for her are so clever, that they must be seen to be apprecia- 
ted; vor are tue judge's puns, nor the lawyers’ oratory, less effective. In 
the coucluding act by the same versatile ubiquarian, he plays a whole 
pantomime—alone he plays it, and so quick are his changes, that pan- 
taloon, harlequin, colambine, clown, housekeeper, Prenchghair dresser, 
«Gc. &e. seem to be upon the stage at the same time. It isa marvelous | 
exhibition; and we have only to drop the curtain upon it by advising 
all one readers to see it saleed ve soon as possible, if they want many a | 
hearty lauch, and the sight of a species of performance, suchas, we 
think, never was produced before. On Thursday the pablic opening was 
fully as successtul as we predicted it must be: a crammed house, and 
the most unanimous applause. 


—j—— 
COVENT GARDEN.-—MISS SMITHSON. 
fThe London critics differ with regard to this young lady. We 
fear there is some truth in the following article, and that Miss 8.’s suc- 
cess in France is more attributable to good declamation than great 
acting.] 
Miss Smithson has at length re-appeared in this country,—an ex- 
ceedingly injudicious step on her pert, and, we fear, an unaprofilable | 
one on thatof the management. That no curiosity had been awaken- | 
ed concerning her in the public mind, was but too apparent by the 
box-book and the state of the pit benches on the rising of the curtain. 
it was not as if some young person from the chorus or ballet of one | 
of our theatres had been thrown by accident into better business upon | 
ihe Anglo-Parisian boards, and had there proved her capability to sus- | 
iain first-rate characters. Miss Smithson had held tor yearsa sitnation | 
of some importance at Drury Lane; had occasionally played some of 
Miss Kelly’s most favourite and effective parts, such as Mary, in the 
innkeeper’s Daughter, &c. during the illness or the absence of that} 
Lady; and her merits and detects had long been freely canvassed and | 
duly appreciated by « London audience. That the mere crossing the | 
«hannel should have the power of conierring genius, or twelve months | 
acting ina foreign land even that of strengthening and sweetening a | 
weak and not an agreeable voice, was scarcely to be expected; and | 
the truth is, that Miss Smithson has returned to England the same | 
melo-dramatic actress she leftit ; her pantomime, perhaps a little im- | 
proved by studying Madame Montesa or Madame Dorval ; but as far 
as ever from the throne of Siddons or the coronet of O'Neil. The | 
Vrench public are, however, to be fully acquitted of any want of dis- | 
crimination, As far they had the power of judging, MissSmithson was 
undoubtedly a good actress. An English tragedy was a pantomime to 
the greater portion of a Parisian audience. The situations of Juliet 
and Desdemona were unknown in their drama. When the former 
stabbed herself and writhed in ber dying agonies upon the stage—when | 
the latter struggled under the fatal pillow, the spectators absolutely 
mingled tbeir shrieks with those of the mimic victim, and rushed ont 
of the boxes into the lobbies and saloons, completely overpowered by 
the novel and terrible excitement. ‘The person of Miss Smithson was 
fascinating, ber action undoubtedly graceful and expressive, the want of 
physique in their small theatres not so apparent,—and how could they 
detect false emphasis, mispronuncistions, provincialisms, &c. Kc. ? 
how decide even upon the correct conception of a character, the finer 
shades of which must of course escape them inthe bald translations 
or brief programmes, circulated by the lenders of lorgnettes, or the 
fruit-women of the Favart and the Odeon? Much has been said res- 
yecting the choice of Jane Shore for an opening part. We suspect, 
henson that disagreeable, unattractive, and feeble, as the tragedy 
may be, Miss Smithson was right in Ler selection, as her appeance in Ju- 
liet or Belvidera will prove Ve have no doubt, in short, that confined 
to ovelo-drama, Miss Smithson tiight become.an exceedingly usefu! 
member of any dramatic corps ; but as a first-rate tragic actress, even in 
these degenerate days, she can never,in our humble opinion, held her 
groand in Eugland—Lil.' Gazette. 


While on the chit-chat of the stage, we may mention, thet at the | 





Meeting. 








| jury. 


} ty which it imposed upon them. 


She Atviow. 





July WE 





Literary Fund aniversary, when between forty and fifty of the compa: | RAMMAR SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE—The Sebool bas bene 


ny rallied for an hour round a second chair; on the th of Mr. Price, 
and success to Drury Lane Theatre, being toasted, that gentleman, in 
a neat speech, stated, ainong other topics, be had reason to hope for 
some adavance in the dramatic literature of the day, as, in consequence 


of success of Miss Mitford's Rienzi, two tragedies of very high charac-| 0" Coltege er af 


ter had been put into hands by eminent writers. He expressed his ex- 
pectation of the example being fuliowed by others, whose efforts 
would redeem the Dramatic Muse fro the stigma under which she 
had too long lain. 





LAW INVELLIGENCE, 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS.—Davis v. Russel & Ors. 


This was an action of false imprisonment brought by the plaintiff, 
Miss Davis. an elderly female, resident at Cheltentam, against the de- 
fendant, George Rus-+l, 
George Pearce and William ‘Tovey, his assistants. ‘The cause was 
tried before Mr. Justice Siaselee at the last assizes for Gloucester. The 
plaintiff, it appeared had resided in the house of a Miss Hamerton at 
the time when tie circumstances out of which the preseat action arose 
took place. Having reco'ved a £10 note from her nephew, she showed 
it to Miss Hamerton, an shortly afterwards it was stolen, together 
with some articles from ver bed-room. [na little time her suspicion 
hehtedupon Miss Hamevion, who was consequently taken before a 
magistraie, and, atter undergoing examinatiou, bound over to appear 
and (ake her trial at the ensuing assizes, at which sie was afterwards, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to be transported; which sentence- 
however, was rendered unavailing by the untortucate young woman's 
b - aging herself the next morning in her cell. In the mean time, ho: 
ever, attershe had been bound over, she sent one night ior the delen 
dant Russel, and showing bins an anonymous letter, addressed to Mis 
Davis, aud purporting to have been written by an accomplice in the 
robbery, which she pretended she had intercepted, she charged Miss 
Davis, upon the authority of that letter, (which, by the way, was af- 
terwards said to have been concocted by bherself,) and other circum- 
stances which she did not state, with having been the party who had 
committed the robbery, and required him to take her into custody 
Accordingly, Russe} and the other defendants went to the plaintiff's 
lodgings, made her get out of bed at eleven o'clock at night, and after 
Russel hac used very opprobrious language towards her, took ber to 
prison. She was examined before a magistrate, remanded tor further 
examination, and, finally, afler enduring 15 days’ confinement, was dis- 
charged. For this injury she brought her action. ‘The learned Judge, 
however, told the jury, thatif they believed the officer acted from iair 
and honest suspicions,—that if they, under similar circumstances, 








would have taken the plaintiff into cusiody,—they ought to find a, 


verdict for the defendant. ‘The jury, accordingly, did find for the de- 
fendant. 

Russe. Serj. on a former day obtained a rule to show cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside, and a new trial granted, on the 
ground of misdirection on the part of the learned Judge. The grounds 


of objection to his Lordship’s charge were, first, that he, in fact, left 


the question of probable cause to the jury, although it wes a questtion | 


of law which the Judge ought to have reserved to himself; and se- 
condly, that he ought to have told, them, that unless there proba- 
bility of the accused parity attempling to escape, the officer tad no 
right to act npon his own discretion, but was Lound to have the case 
examined heiore a magistrate the next day, and obtained his warrant 
to authorize him to arrest the plaintiff. 

Lup.ow Serj. now showed cause against the rule, and argued agains! 
the doctrine laid down by his learned brother. 

Russevt Serj. having replied, 


The Covrr held, that the direction of the learned Judge was right, | 


because, in fact, be had not left the question of probable cause to the 
What le had said to the jury was, in substance, this—* if they 
thought the defendant had acted on an honest suspicion, they oug .t 
to find their verdict for them.’’ Why ?—because if lie had acted on 


honest suspicion, although it turn out to be an erroneous one, that, in 


the mind of the Judge, amounted to probable cause. It was a mistake 
to say that a constable could not act on his own suspicion in a case of 
felony, without a magistrate’s warrant. 

so, although a common person had not. Were it 
take it, except al the hourly risk of being ruined, 

the existence of that erroneous notion, a person (Stephenson, we pre- 
sume) who had lately succeeded in escaping from this country, might 


have been secured iu a house in Devonshire, and his escape from jus- | 
With respect to the other point,—as to the | 


tice been thus prevented. 
propability of escape,—surely it was not to be said that a constable 
was to remain on the watch all night, without daring to take the party 
suspected of felony into custody, until he should have a magistrate’s 
warrant in his pic Ae He was bound to go at once and secure his 
risoner, without calculating on the chances of escape. It was mast 


important to the public that constables should not be allowed to abuse | 


the authority confided to them, but it was also important to the safety 


of his Majesty's subjects, that in the fair exercise of that authority they | 


should not be exposed to ruin by their endeayours to discharge the du- 


their “gpa they were bound to treat hitn as well as was consistent 
with his security. It did appear that the officer had behaved most un. 
warrantably and improperly to the plaintiff after she was in his custo- 


dy ; but that was a questiog with which the Court, at present, had } 


nothing to do. It was greatly to be regretted that this poor woman, 
who, it was now quite evident, was perfectly innocent of this charge, 
had suffered so much; but the Court must take care not to suffer that 
feeling to cause them to overlook the general principles of justice. — 
Rule discharged. 





Se ee —- 


ARD TO TNE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed ber Corset Warehouse 





Jtothe house formerly occapied by Mrs. Langlois, No 203, Bronuway, a few | 


doors below St. Paul's Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mre. Camelo has 
counected the Millinery and Diess Makiug with her Corset Extablishment and has 
no doubt by her attentionand punctuality to give satisfaction. {Oct Is. 
DELPHI HOUsE, by J. 8. Newton, 103 Canal street, New York.—Mr. J. 8 
Z Nowson repectful v announces to his fricuds and the public, that he has« pened 
reception of company. The frouse is commodious, 
and will be kept in the best maygaer. J. S. N. respectfully 
offers his sincere th those ladiesand gentlemen who have so Liberally patron 
ised him in those estalnishments in which he has been interested, and carnestly soli. 
cits a continuance of t He pledges himself, Uiat for repsectabality and 
comfort his house shall not {July 11. 


theabove establishment for the 
furnished in good style, 






favours. 
be surpassed by anv inthe city. 
ees HALL, HOTEL, St. Paul Street 
P fully acquaints hts friends and the public 

meut, which is now oper for the reception of Travellers. 
dations of this Hotel (decidedly the most splendid upon the Contine 


— 
Montreal —Jo n Mever respect- 


tablish 








the has taken the above es 
The superte imo 
, t of America 








have been so often dotailed, a ‘so well known towll travetiors who have visited 
Mortreal during the last three years, that it is unnecessary to enter Opun a repeti 
tion of them. tle has only to estate that additions have been made to the tn ng. 
and some improvement in the internal arrangement, Which are conceived will sull 
farther contribute tothe comfort of the guests. 


Attached to the Hotel is a Confectionary, Saloon aud Restaurateur, wh <con- 
Yr 





stantly supplied with p'ain and ornamental Pastry, Lozenges, Jellies, Ices, and Soups 
J. M. begs to state t ho tea er exertions shall be wating im promoting the 
comfort and cons el those who mav favour him with their patronage His 
table shall be supplied with every delicacy of the season The Steck of Wines 
ind Liquors are ef the chomwest de scriptuou His charges shail be moderate and his 
servants attentive and respectable Moutreal, May &—/| M. 16—4t 
oo CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
busivess at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for bey + of any age ofthe latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assor.mert 
ofready made linen, cravats,stiffuers, gtoves,suspeuders, clastic belts, &c. on the 


most reasonable terms. 

Mourning dresses for bogs furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
narily attendant npon oceasiows of family afflictions 

N. B. GenQeiacu’s clothing made to order at the shortestnouce 


the chief police ofhcer of that town, and | 


A constable had a right to do | 
otherwise, the res- , 
ponsibility of that olfice would be so great, that no man could under- | 
Had it not been for ! 


Having once securcd the person of | 


moved to the large and airy rooms lately oceupied by the Deaf and 
the rear of tho City Hall, and will remaia there until September, when the byiis, 
which the trustees of the College are erecting in Murrty street, will be compiec’ 
Terms of Tuition per Qurter—Latin and Greek, with the English course $12; 
Pogtish coarse $10 &. French (extra), 85. 4 
Inquiries respecting the School may be made of the Rev. Dr Harris, the Prog 
} r. John D. Ogiiby, the Master, at the School, from 04 _ 
| $3 PM. and at other hours at the nouse lately occupied by William Shaw, Esq co 
' of Prince and McDowald stricis. Parents leaving the city ave informed, that fe 
| young geat'e en connected with the school, wiil be taken into the family of h 
Ogilby as boarders. The eituction is remarkably healthy, with a garden atraehy:, 
the house Moy 184, 
V@sU vesulaiu Upper Cansua, stamiord Counge, late tie resucnce oO bin ban 
| iency Lieut. General Sie P. Maitland, K.C.B., with numerous offices so, 
| for alarge funiy—stabling for six horses—carriage house, ke. ke.—plevsure grog. 
—an excelicut kitchen garden, standing ma five umbered park,—comprisuy som 
| gether nearly 400 scres of land. Tire situation is retired a smal distance from) 7 
| road, in the towustip of Stamford, Upper Canada. only four miles from the fy, 7 
| Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with vicketsouly. The Price 
| further particulars koown by application to : 
Mav 9.—fin.} F. T. BILLINGS, Vork. Upper Canady 
g@ VADSRILI, MOUNTAIN HOUSE, at the Pine Orcourd —Tie Gov spay 
and well-kaown fashionable summer resort is pow open for the rece plac . 
compaay. The subscriber hus the pleasure to infor his friends, the cood huimoy, 
und yonereus public, that since the lust season exteusive Improvements have be 
made, which wiil augment much to their general comfort; and, the best and gy 
‘pensive improvement which he is enabled to speak of, is that an entire now pg 
nas been constructed from the villere of Catskul to the Pine Orchard, which iagy 
tue access to the Mountain wit) much fess fatigue than formeriy, and the ride y, 
| will not exceed over three hours, whilst heretofore tive how. s bad been occued ] 








reaching the summit of the lofty Catskill. 

C. H.W. respectfally begs to retura iis unfeigned thenks for the very lib; 
and distinguished patronage he has been so highly honoured with by @ di-cerp 
public, aud hopes, by diligent atteutiou, to merit a coutinuance of the same, 

June 14.) CAs. 1. WER 
g vite Nig Ab S MAP> AND SURVEY OF MAINE—An Atlas, accompany 

MW Cireculeafs Maps aud Statistient Survey of Maine, contaiuing, " 

Ist. Orthographical prejcetion of the mountain aud highland ranges, particulys 
u the northern part of the state. 

2d. Ten vertical projections of the clevations of the northern an eastern boandy 
line, with those sections across the state from the Atluutic to the St. Lawreuce, ; 
tue comparative declivities of the principal rivers. 

Sd. Sketch from the British Map, got up during the late war, with a view to ray 
preteuce for a claiin to a new boundary. 

4th. Mays of the British Surveyors under the Treaty of Ghent, showing todd 
ranges of highlands across the state. (The 4 preceding Maps are designed tu exh; 
the eue merits of the question of the disputed boundary, as fur ae it is affected) 
the direction and elevation of tie nighlands.) 

Sth. Map of the original grants and sales of land under which the titles are » 
hold. n, from the earliest dates to the lutest divisionsof lund between Maine and 
sochusetts 

6th. Map exhibiting the progress, present density and distribution of population » 
werlth, and the present representative districts. 7 

Zth. A comparative view of the climate of Maine, and others of the United Stu 
ind England, exhibiting aseries of diagrams of the monthly means and extrea 
of temperature. Eor sale separate or with the above, a vew and elegant 4 s 
Map of the state of Maine, by Moses Greealeaf. 

Mav 2.! A 
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i A oe A ESS tat T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway 
TRE LES.—The subscriber lias lately received from Londoa an assortwent 
& ‘sold Eyed Needles. of a very superior description. Ife has also -eveived y 
| addition to his stocs of the Drilled Eye Counter Suns Needles, witch bave givd 
such general satisfaction. July is.] WM. SIMPSON, ¢6 Ch 
NEW-YORKNW AND HAVRE PACKL Dd. 

Masters. § Days of sailing from Days of sailing}- 

Dew York. Havre. 








Ships. 


Fel 


No.t. Charlemagne, Robinson, 1,June1,Get. 1 Mar.20.July 20,Nor 
2.Chas. Carroll Clark, * 10, 10, “ 10 Ap’l. T,Aug. 1, Der a] 
Ord Line—Havre, F.L.Keen, | “ £0, “20, “ 26 720 "10 "ie 
2. France, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1 "90 "3 "@ 
Old Line—HenrilV.. 1. B. Pell, * 10, * 10, * 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jur 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins, o 26, “20, % @ it ie Te 
2. Don Quixote, Wohitall, Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1,Dee. 1 ae ee 
Old Line—Sully, ht. J.Macy, “ 10, “10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Fa 8 
| 2. Rdw.Bonaffe, liathawny “ooo, * 22, * BO ~ i © Se. Se 
| Cid Line—Francois lst W.Skiddy Way 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ae ae oe 
| !. Bayard, Butman, “10, * 30, * 16 July P Nov. 1 Me : 
| Jia Line—Montane, | Bukup, +o Meet seeps SE Re 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Mnavre, one hundred and forty dollars, indy 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description ia 
Vid Line. —Owuers, Praneis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Age 
at Havre, Lorae & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail line 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corne: of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Age 

fet Havre 2 E. Quesne!,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerara & Coe. 


~NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKLTS. . 


Ships Masters Days of sailing from Days of sailing fron F 








New York. ' Liverpool. © 
No.t. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6,Oet.W7 
4. fork, De Cost, ry 8, * &, “ R, “ 24, “ 24, “8 
3. Manchester, W.Lee,jr. * 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 3,Nov. 0 
| 2. Wa. Byrnes, Mackstof,, “ 2, * 21, * 84 « & * G @ a 
| 1. Wim. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Qct. 1, © 16, * 16, “ 19 
4. Geo. Canning, (Allyn, oe kt Ey Say Sh Oe 
3. Culedonia Rogers, * 16, * 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. \9 
2. John Jay, "Holdrege,' ** 24, * 2%, “* 24, “ 8 «© 8, © OB 
1. Canada, (Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ J F 
4. Nupoleon, Smith, “« 8. @ of By & QA, oe OE, oH Sor 
3. Florida, Tinkham, ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. | 
2. Birmingham, Harris, “4, * 24, * 24, * 8 * 8 
1. Pacific, Crocker, April1l,Aug. 1,Dec.1,, ‘* 16, “ 16, “ i 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, « @ * 8 @ B@ © O4, & 24, og 
3. Britannia, Murshall,, “ 16, ‘“ 36, “ 16,, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb istne 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allon, 6 84, 6 B4, % Ogi « RB oe Bw der 
Pasenge in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirtyft wh 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. :. arlie 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, P. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street Ne tter 





2, New Line.-—Owners, Byrnes, ‘Trimble & Co. and Sami. Hicks & Sous.—No.| 











Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & «o. Shan 
Ageutein Liverpool lstand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. et eact 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. Th 
LOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. pumnb 
Ships. Masters. Days of eailing from Days of sailing from est a 
Roston. | Liverpool. niore 

Boston, Mackay, jJon. 1, May }, Sept.1.;Feb. 20, June 20, upat 
Liverpool, Howes, jVeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, ased 
Dover, Bursley, |April}, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 20, Sept. 20, : 
| Ameihyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, : pie 
Extra ships of the first clase aro taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day © be o 
Febrnary, March July and, August and at «ueh other tinses us they may be require Bier hy 

} Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,aud stores of every ver 
eription, Thirty guinens to. and Thirty-five guines from Liverpoo!. he . 
Agents—tieo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley! ee 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. ene 


«*. The whole ofthore vessels ure of the very first description, are cxceedist’ | At 


Well foundaad commanded by the most experienced navigators. HEvery comic sch 
and convenience for the passeugers is provided by the owners, and uncemitung & f rig 





tention shewn lw the enntcins and oficerson the covage * 
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“CON UITIUNS.—. rice of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annam (erclusite’ 
postage)—payehleinadvancc. All persons becoming subscribers, wil bbe expect 
to continue their eubscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishmest * 
nmiade to the Office, © to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon 4 BF 
term of subscription, and allerwards wishing to resign, will be expect dite co 
tinue through the haif year soentered npon. All communications to the Edie’ § 
or his Agents must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, ¥.! 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, corper ‘ 
Cedar-street and Broadway, and forwarded bs the Nortuern and Southern Be 
on the same day; by the Eastern Mailou Sunday mornivg ; and delivered to &* 9 
ecribersinthe City in the efiernoon and evening on the day of publication 
Accents fi r the Aliien.—J. Hi. Rathbone, Utica, N. ¥.—H. P. Uardy, Oswe; 
N.Y.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jos. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jny. Rese 
Newburyport—Johu Pun hard, Courier office, Ruston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Pret 
dence, R. 1.—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut f° Rihe | 
Philadelphia.—Win. Porter, 44 South Street, Baltimore.—Rev. Juo. Haugh ow ; 
Cineinnati. Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;:—Jnemes H. Brown. # 
mond, Va—Hy. Whit Petersburg, Va.—Richard Will & Sons, Fredericksbort 
Va.—C. Hail, Norfolk, Va.—Hevry Price, Charlottsvilie, Va—W. W. Wort 
Louisville—T. Watson P.M Newbern, N. C_—A. Campbell, Fayette sille, NO - 
Jol or & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walker, Charleston, §. C —B! 
Mant, Columbia, 8. C_—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Baseinger Auge 
Geo.—Thos. IF. Green, M gcoville, Geo—Thos D-“Hailes, New Oricnne—Bies 
Corre & Co... Mobile, Alu.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent. Port Gibewt 
Miss —O'Pallon& Kevte, St. Louis, Mis.— Robertson & Elliot, Nashville, Tea® 
Gordon & Wells, Smithland, Keutecky—Mathew Keanedy, Le xingtov, Ky—P 
Smith, Kingston, U.C.—J. Taylor, P.M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C - 
Srockville--Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wai. Hands. 5 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quelbeg—Hy. Hillock, Moatreal—C. Drury, Esq-, PM 
Jonn, New Brunewick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibueto, Rests 
| Mirimacbi, &e.—Joun Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Halifax. N. 8—* 
| B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St- Crew- 
| Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. .Athill. P.. M..jAntigus—@eo. Pr 
| Tampico—Collegwer fer the Alyiouia New York, Mr. James Lémpnste 
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